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ABSTRACT 

This report is one of three volumes that describe the 
secon-d phase of a study that examined the implementation of four 
federal change agent programs related to education. Phase 2 of the 
study focused on what happens to local projects in the two largest 
change agent programs — ESEA Title III and ESEA Title VII*-when 
federal funding stops. This particular volume discusses the complex 
process of establishing bilingual programs in local school districts, 
with particular attention- to those aspects of the Title VII program 
and those political influences that affect local iaplementation . Data 
for this report were gathered through case studies conducted between 
April 1974 and May 1976 at 11 Title VII Spanish/English project 
sites, telephone and personal interviews in 197a with personnel at 10 
state education agencies, and interviews with federal Title VII 
personnel. (JG) 
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PREFACE 



The Rand Corporation is conducting, under the sponsorship of the U,S, Office of 
Education, a several-year, two-phase study of federally funded programs designed 
to introduce and spread innovative practices in public schools. These change agent 
pn)grams normally ofier temporary federal funding to school districts as "seed 
money/' If an innovation is successful, it is assumed that the district will incorporate 
and spread part or all of the project using other sources of funds. The Rand study 
analy/es.the effects these federal policies have had on' local change processes. 

The first phase of the research (July 1973 to July 1974) exaniines four federal 
change agent programs (Elementary and Secondary Education Act'Title III, Innova- 
tive Projects; Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title VII, Bilingual 
Projects; Vocational Education Act, 1968 Amendments, Part D, Exemplary Pro- 
grams; and the Right-To-Read Pr'ogram) and addresses issues related to the initia- 
tion and implementation of these , change agent projects. Specifically, this aspect of 
the study identifies what kinds of^trategies and conditions tend to promote change 
in the school and which do not, , , 

The final phase of the research (November 1974 to November 1976) examines 
what happens to local projects ih the two largest change agent programs— ESEA 
Title III and ESEA Title VII— wl,ien federal funding stops. This phase focuses on the 
different forms that local incorporation or continuation may take and analyzes the 
institutional and project factors that promote or deter the sustaining and spreading 
of Title III and Title VII projects. 

The study's findings ?re reported in eight volumes under the general title Fed- 
anil Programs Supporting Educational Change (R-1589-HEW). A series of five re- 
ports describes the results of the first phase of the research: 

Volume I (R-1589/1-HEW. A Model of Educational Change! provides a theoreti- 
cal perspective for the Rand study by analyzing the current state of knowledge of 
planned change in education and by proposing a conceptual model of factors affect- 
ing change processes within school districts.' 

Volume II (R-1589/2-HEW, Factors Affecting Change Agent Projects) contains 
the analysis of survey data collected from a national sample of 293 projects in 18 
states during November and December 1973. 

Volume III (fM589/3-HEW. The Process of C/?an^^e?summarizes the findings and 
policy implications resulting from 29 case studies of change agent projects conducted 
by Rand staff members and consultants in 25 school districts during April and May,.-- 
1974. These case studies were chosen from the original sample of 293 projects 
initially .surveyed. Volume III also describes the role o^' state education agencies in 
selecting, managing, and disseminating the change agent projects. 

Four technical appendixes to Vol. Ill describe in detaij the federal program 
> management approach, state education agency participation, and case studies for 
each of the programs in the study: Title III, App. A; Reading, App, B; Bilingual 

' BtraiiSf()!'Ran(i\ intcrist in advancing kiio\vU-(lKtM)f organizational In-havior in educational in.stitu- 
ti<.nH. i\u' twarch undrrlyin^ this report was supi>orted in part by an alli>cation of Rand corporate 
research funds. 

iii 
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Hducatiofi, App. C: and Careoi' b"]ducation, App. 0. Appendix A should be oCparticu- 
lar interest to researchers or practitioners concerned with (he introduction oCnew 
approaches to classroom instruction. 

Volume IV (R-1589/4-HKW. The Fimling^^ in /ice/t'U'^ summarizes the (indinj^s 
of \'ols. I. II. and HI. and also synthesizes extensive data collected by Rand on 
federal-level program strategy and management (or each oCthe change agent pro- 
grams. Volume IV also includes a discission oC alternative federal strategies for 
promoting innovation. 

\^^lume V i R-I589/5-IIK\V. Executive Suntmaryf sumnuwv/.es the (irst phase oC 
the research (br a general audience. 

The results of the final phase are reported in three volumes: 

The present report, Vol. VI. di^icusses the complex process of establishing bilin- 
gual programs in local school districts, with particular attention given to those 
aspects of the Title VII program and to those political influences that affect local 
implementation. The fieldwork. viewpoint, and data interpretation build on the 
exteiusive em[)irical work done in the first phase of the study and reported in Vof 
III. App. C ilnrwvatiorus in Hilinf^ual Educatioju R-1589/3-HEW). 

Volume Vn (R-1589/7-HEW, Favtors Affectirif^ Iniplemeniaiion and Continua' 
tu)n> presents an analysis of the survey data collected in 100 Title III projects in 20 
states. This volume deals specifically with the questions of implementing, sustain- 
ing, and spreading part or all ofspecial project strategie.^ after federal support ends. 

Volume VIII (R-1589/8-HEW. Impletnentitif^ and Sustaining I n no vatiohsl sum- 
marizes the findings from both phases of the study and, drawing on these results, 
descrijies the process of change at the local level — initiating, implementing, sustain- 
ing, and spreading innovative projects. Volume VIII also includes a discussion of 
policy implications that derive from this study. 
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SUMMARY 



BACKGROUND 

Under the sponsorship of the U.S. Office ofEducation, Rand has been cbnductin^^ 
a .study of local implementation of four federally funded programs ih'^t were de- 
signed to introduce and spread innovative practices in public schools. These change 
agent programs normally offer temporai-y federal funding to school distrricts as "seed 
money/Mf an innovation is succet^sfuK we assume that the dist rict will continue part 
or all of it, using some other source of fund.s, and that Me innovation will be 
disseminated to other districts that are interested in replicating it. This volume 
reports findings for projects funded under the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA) Title VII, one of the programs included in the study.' / 

The study of Title VII implementation was conducted in two phases. The first 
phase examined the process of implementation and identified factorjs at local, state, 
and federal levels that affected implementation,- The results indicated that Title VII 
projects experienced a large inmiber of implementation problems and were viewed 
bv participants as relatively unsuccessful in' achieving their men goals. 

At the same time, Phase I findings indicated that Title VII projects were likely 
to be continued afler the period of initial federal funding. One reason was that most 
Title VII projects anticipated receiving additional federal or state funding afler the 
initial Title VII funding ended. A second reason was that Title VII projects helped 
ii) legitimate bilingual education and often fostered a constituency whose advocacy 
would be a force for continuation. 

Phase II examined more explicitly the political context of bilingual education 
at the local level. The purposes of Phase II raised a number of questions that guided 
the research: 

L ' What strategies have project participants developed to deal with the im- 
plementation problems bilingual projects face? How have state legislation 
and the activities of other government agencies, including the courts and 
Title VII, affected existing implementation problems? 

2, How have state legislation and the activities of other government agencies, 
including Title VII and the courts, affected the likelihood and form of 
continuation of bilingual education programs? 

3, What is the stance of local political constituencies? What trends can be 
expecttd in support and opposition? 

4. To what extent do political factors and issues influence the educatjonal and 
innovative aspects of bilingual education programs? 

5. What are the implications for federal bilingual policy? 

• Other proirrams .studied wore KSEA Title IJI. Rii^ht-Tn-Read. and Vocational Kducation, \96H 
Aniendnu'nts. Part D. / 

' First-phasO results jire reported in Gerald (*. .Sumner et al.. Federal Pnmranis Supporting Ediua 
tioniil Chiin^e, Vol. Ill: The Process of Change: Appendix ^\ Innovations tn Bilin^udl Ediirdtum, The 
Rand Corporation. R'1.5H9 :MIHW 'App Ck April 197"). 
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RESEARCH APPROACH 

Phase II fiiuiiiiK^^ are primarily based on three dataMnformat ion collection 
ellorts: 

*1. Case studies conducted between April 1974 and May 197() at eleven Title 

VII Spanisb/En^dish project sites. 
2. Telephone and personal interviews with personnel at ten state education 

agencies er4rly in 1974. 
:y Interviews conducted early in the study with federal Title VI 1 personnel. 

These ellorts were supplemented by litei ature reviews and interviews with promi- 
nent bilingual educators. 

To enhance our understanding of the process of implementation of bilingual 
projects, we organized our^»fIbrts according to a scheme that premises four phases 
in the life of a bilingual project;-' 

• hntiulum: when decisions are made whether to have a project, and if so, 
its level of funding, model, and the population to be served. 

• /)es/gfi; when decisions are made about the educational and other design 
aspects of the project and an implementation strategy may be developed. 

• Opcrationalization: when the project must adapt to the realities of its 
institutional setting and project plans must be translated into practice. 

• Continiiution: when the project achieves a stable funding state. 

Political agendas (broadly defined ) were characterized as having pervasive influence, 
especially in the initiation and continuation phases. 



INITIATION PHASE 

iMajor decisions are made during this phase that determine the basic character 
of a bilingual education project; such decisions have to do with whether there should 
be a bilingual project, placement of the project in the district hierarchy, \who will 
constitute the target population, and selection of a project director. These decisions 
were found to be generally governed by administrative considerations (including 
organization, staffing, budget, and social priorities) rather than those that were 
purely educational. There is great potential for external political influence in this 
phase, but our findings indicate that most initiation decisions in the early years were 
based on the availability of Title VII funds and on priorities internal to district staffs. 
Community pressure for bilingual education was applied in a few reluctant districts, 
but, this was unusual; target and nontarget constituencies were not organized or 
poliliiized at this point. !n more recent years, constituency and outside agency 
pre^s^eS have caused initiation decisions to become more politicized and conten- 
tious, resulting in even less consideration of purely educational issue", in this phase 
of the r^iplementation process. 

¥ .. 

' This scheme draws heavily on a model developed in earlier chan^'e a^'ent work. See Paul Herman 
and Milbrev W\illin Mcl,aughlin. Fvdvral Programs Supporting Ed mat ion a I Chanm'. Vol. I: A SlinieA of 
Edurotiom'il Change. The Rand Corporation. R-1589/MIKW. September 1974. 
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DESIGN PHASE 

In the desi^Mi phase, more detailed plannhiK is done, and educational aspects of 
:he project are considered, oflen for the fu-st time. During this phase, self-conscious 
implementation strategies may be developed.' 

We found that project designs and delivery systems were generally educational- 
ly traditional except for use of two languages and some cross-cultural curriculum 
elements. This lack of innovation had multiple causes: (1) Bilingual programs tended 
to emanate fron\ specific needs for which teaching in two languages seemed the clear 
<and often onUy necessary) response, and the extraordinariness of this response may 
have eclipsed the search for innovative delivery systems; (2) designers often lacked 
full curriculum bilingual education experience; and (3) some designers felt that 
many currently popular innovations (e.g.. open fclassrooms) are inconsistent with the 
needs of bilingual target groups. A countervailing force in the direction of innova- 
tion was the meagerness of resources. For example, insufficient numbers of bilingual 
teachers led to team teaching in a number, of projects. 

Project designers generafly were parochial in their approaches to the solution 
of design problems. For example, although Spanish-language materials were oflen 
not plentiful, local projects tended to underutilize commercial materials even when 
available. As project staffs have become more sophisticated and the amount and 
quality of materials have increased, commercial materials are being used more 
extensively. 

Few projects developed self-conscious implementation strategies (.such as on- 
going participatory planning and frequent training based on practical classroom 
experience) to ease the process of project adaptation to the district setting. 



OPERATIONALIZATION PHASE 

When a project begins to be used in classrooms, the project design confronts the 
realities of the institutional setting. Projects often made major changes in scope or 
management during this phase; this was generally a response to the need to solve 
problems that were unanticipated or inadequately resolved during the design phase. 
Curriculum and model problems were not so immediately apparent; little classroom- 
level change occurred. Problem-solving responses were limited in some sites by lack 
of organizational slack. Projects stretched to their resource limits had few alterna- 
tives available for solving problems. 

The influence of outside agencies, for example, state education agencies, also 
precipitated project change in the operationalization phase, oflen with highly dis- 
ruptive effects. 

• For a discu.Ksion ofthV.se implementationstratt'Kie.s. see tho (bllowiiiK volumes in the chan^'f a^'ent 
series Federal Prn^ramf; Suppnrtin^ Ediwatumal Change: Paul Bornian and Kdward W. Pauly, . . . Vol 
II Factnr^ Affevtinn Charmi' A^ent Prnjci ti^, 7he Rand Corporation, IM589/2-HEVV, .April 1975; Petor W. 
Clroonwood. Dale Mann, and MilbnyWallin McLr.UKhlin, . . . Vol. Ill: The Pnnvsj; nf ChLm^i'.The Rand 
C orporation, R-1589/:3-HEW, Apr/1975; and Paul Herman and Milbrey Wallm McLaughlin, . . . Vol. IV: 
The Fimlums in Rmvu. The Rand (V)rporation, R- ir)H9/4-HF:W, April 1975. 

/ 
/ 
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('ONTINUATION PHASE 

Most Title Vll projects continiUHl to rocoive oxtoroal futuls afU-r the end ol'the 
It'dt'ial lluulioK poriod. Ilooco. continuation decisions in tho sensttol' inrorporation 
of'tht' [)i()jeL't into the roK^ilar district curriculum and bud^^et Krid not been raised 
in most projects visited. The projects will lace a number ol' issues if and when thoy 
ad(h*ess tlie question ol" local continuation: (1) The concept of bilingual education 
may he erroneously viewed as a failure because of implementation problems, or 
because ol' ineffective project desi^m; (2) high recurrin^^ program costs may reduce 
support lor bilingual education; and (3) nontarget constituency resistance may in- 
crease. 



CONCLUSIONS 
Context 

We (bund four significant ai-;pects of the local context of bilingual education that 
are important in understanding the difliculties of local implementation; (1) a high 
degree of political complexity, with many agencies and groups concerned with bilin- 
gual education; (2) pronounced traditionalism of bilingual education programs at the 
classroom level; (3) resource shortages, particularly in materials, trained staff*, and 
models; and (4) large between-site differences in the level of politicization of target 
and nontarget constituencies, the relative number of students who are eligible for 
and included in bilingual programs, and the range of language skills that must be 
accommodated in project design. 

Implications of the Findings for Federal Bilingual Policy 

Title VII has had a very significant influence at the macro-level in shaping 
national bilingual education policy priorities, in arousing target constituencies, in 
stimulating a variety of sources of funding, and in developing a pool of bilingual 
education leaders. The effect at the-tnicro-level has been weaker; there has been less 
success in developing and disseminating viable models of bilingual education, in 
developing a cadre of qualiffed bilingual teachers, and in overcoming apparent 
shortages in bilingual materials. 

It is suggested that the Office of Bilingual Education (OBE) reevaluate its role 
to phice greater emphasis on those areas where it has relative advantage, especially 
in view of the increasing involvement of other agencies in bilingual education. In 
particular, the OBE should continue its present thrust toward national capacity 
building, and should assume leadership in developing coordination among the state 
and federal agencies involved in bilingual education. 

In its interaction with local bilingual projects, there are two areas to waich the 
^)BE should direct more effort. First, the OBE should seek to be more responsive to 
the varying needs of different projects — for example, by more ffexible administration 
of policy. Second, the OBE should assist local bilingual projects in planning realis- 
tically for the modiiications in project design and management that are generally 
re(juired when Title VII funding is replaced by some other support. 
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A poUMitially inon^ stM'ious threat to tlu- coiitituiMtion oC biliiij^ual (Hiucatioa, 
nati()iianV as well as li)oally. is that (iisappointin^Mnitconuvs (Voin poorly iiu[)hMmMit- 
0(1 l)ilinK'ual proji'Cts may taiat the overall hiiia^nial oducatioa concept, resulting' in 
reduced support from [)olicyniakers at all levels. The OBK should strive to forestall 
this outcome by strengthening' project implementation throu^'h the measures su^'- 
jested above (cai)acity huildin^'i r(»sponsive [)()licy. and coordination anions' the vari- 
ous a.i:encies involved in bilin^'ual educatioti) and by supfmrtin^^ basic research on 
the linkages between aflective and coKintive as[)ects of bilingual education. 
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Wr'wi^li to ackiiDwIi'd^t' .siil)Staiil ivr coiU ril)Ut ions during llu* (sirly staffs 
(»rthi,s rcsiMirh l)y Hand n'SfarvluM's Kiulo, IN'ttM' (Im'rnvood. Bcwrly Haw 

kins, and Marta Samuloii, Wt* wtTc also assisted l)y l.awn^tuT McClusky, Jolin 
ruu'iis. l.iiida PrusoU: and Joanne WiKduteidi. Paul Hornian and Mill)n\v McLmukIi- 
!iu made sul)stantial cont ril)iit ions t lirt)i.iKlu)Ut tlio cottrso oftfie work. 

l\»ra'ptivt' review oC preliminary draHs was provided by Phyllis Klliekson of 
Hand: l)y Ann He/dek. who is eurivnt ly projeet ollicer ol'tliis work for the U.S. Oiliee 
olMdueation; by IhMiry Pascual ol'thc* New Mexico State Department of Kducat ion; 
ami l>y Jo.si^ Va/fiiie/. of liiinter Ccjlle^e and the National Institute of K(hieation. 

We are especially ^ratelul (or tlie liosi)itahty oftiie seliool distriets aroiind tiie 
country that hosted our (ieldwork. and for the eandi(in(»ss of federal, state, seiiooi, 
ami cornnunuly persons wht) sfiared their respective insi^lits regarding bilin^uial 
e<lucation. 
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L INTRODUCTION 



The Title VU bilingual education program was established b> a 1968 revision 
of thp Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEAoof 1965, The legislation 
recognizes "the speciai educational needs of the large numbers of children of limited 
English-speaking ability in the United States" and authorizes the establishment of 
programs to meet these needs. The program provides funds to local education agen- 
cies (LEAs) to design, develop, and implement approaches to bilingual education. 

In 1974, the Title VII legislation was substantially amended (P,L, 93-380), It is 
important to understand the changes that took place at that time, becaui: ■ the 
bilingual projects we studied were initiated during the earlier period, , 

Like the other ESEA titles, the original TiUe VII legislation did not clearly 
articulate a guiding philosophy, specific objectives, or strategies for achieving these 
obJecti\'es, The law was vague concerning the substance of the envisioned educa- 
tional programs and did not specify which "special educatipnai needs'' were to be 
served; there was no hint about what expected student outcomes should be. Because 
of this legislative ambiguity, the specific operational characteristics of the program 
had to be worked out within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW). 

This search for specificity finally manifested itself in the 1974 amendments; the 
amendmentij essentially formalized the structure and priorities that had been evolv- 
ing within HEW. Tlie revision, amor.^ other things, created the Office of Bilingual 
Education (OBE) within the Office of Education (OEl. It also abolished the income 
specification of! the 1968 act. An array of activities was mandated in an attempt to 
reduce bilingual education resource shortages. A capacity-building policy was for- 
mulated that emphasizes teacher training, development of instructional ap- 
proaches, and funding of state education agencies (SEAs).' 

As with most comprehensive educational changes, the introduction of bilingual 
education has met severe implementation problems within many school districts. In 
view of these problems, the purpose of this study is to enhance understanding of the 
process of establishing bilingual programs in schools, with particular attention 
given to those aspects of Title VII that aflect local-level implementation. Such a 
focus includes issues 'of materials availability, staff training, model development, 
overlappingbilingual concerns oflocal, state, and federal agencies, and specific Title 
VII guidelines that affect project c^esign (e,g„ parent advisory representation, and 
growth and funding policies). This study is only peripherally concerned, if at all. 
with such matters as internal management of the federal program office, the roles 
of the SEAs in providing bilingual education support services, the relative.efTective- 
ness(in terms of student outcomes) of different bilingual pedagogy, or procedures for 
identifying linguistic needs; these topics are addressed in depth in other completed 
or in-process research funded by HEW.^ 

' ,A mort- detailed discussion ofTitU' V!I program characteristics is providt-d in the ApiH-ndix. 

• Dt'velopnu'nt Associates comploted a process evaluation oCTitIc VI! projects in 1074. and is currently 
en^M^u^ \n :\ studv of the roles of the SKAs in biliiiK'ual education. American Institutes for Research is 
en^^iKwi in an evaluation oC educational outcomes ol'Title VII projects The (leneral Accounting Ofiice 
published its overall evaluation ol Title \'II in 1^^7(^U.S. C omi.'roller f General. Ihhn^unl hUlunttinn: An 
Unmet ,\Wfi, Report to the Congress. Washinu'ton, !).(* . May U>7Hi 

1 
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A second purpose of this study, which flows from the first, is to draw implications 
from our observations for federal bilingual policy. In related earlier work/' Rand 
researchers determined that implementation (rather than the availability of educa- 
tional technology) dominated the innovation process at the local level; an under- 
standing ofthis process will allow us to draw implications for federal policy that take 
into account the variety and range of local settings through which the policy oper- 
ates. 

The study of Title VII implementation has been conducted in two phases. The 
first ()hase. during the 1973-74 school year, identified factors at local, state, and 
federal levels that affected' implementation."* Although there was some examination 
of the effects of these factors on anticipated project continuation, there was no 
attempt to synthesize their interactive effects. Among the factors identified as im- 
portant were .-jcial and political pressures and demands on the local school district 
for bilingual education. However, the first phase did not investigate this political 
context in detail. And it did not attempt to link political factors to what happens 
in the classroom. More generally. Phase I did not synthesize fieldwork observations 
to produce a i^ystemic understanding of political effects on the process of change for 
bilingual innovations. Based on additional tieldwork. Phase II set out to present a 
broader view of bilingual education innovations that would include the political 
context and that would provide a basis for drav>^ing policy implications. 



SUMMARY OF PHASE I FINDINGS 

The rt\^ults of Phase I disclosed, that ihe Title VII projects experienced a large 
number of implemer.tution problems. Projects suffered shortages of materials, short- 
ages o.fteachers qualified in bilingual instruction, and an absence of guidance in the 
form of instructional models. Respondents to the survey from Phase I of the study 
ref)orted relatively low levels of perceived success for Title VII projects in terms of 
their own goals.'* This finding no doubt reflected the range and depth of implementa- 
tion problems experienced by these projects; it also reflected the fact that the degree 

, of change required for successful implementation of a bilingual project is large. Such 

(projects require not only educational cha;iges in the form of new materials and new 
instructional models, but al^o frequently dramatic changes in staffing patterns, 

! pupil a.^signment practices, and views concerning the proper purpose and outcomes 
of public education. 

.\t the same time, the Phase Ifin^gs indicated that Title VII projects enjoyed 

- a high likelihood of continuation^ler the period ol'initial federal funding. Although 
apparently surprising in light of the iniplemeniation problems and low level of 
reported perceived success. /he high incidence of continuation was a result of two 
external factors common^) bilingual projects. 

{ 

' V.\w\ \V'\ \wM\ ancP".M;Ibri'\ \Viillin .McLnu^hlin. Fv.icrul I^ro^rums Suppurtiu^ Ediicatntnal Cfuin^v, 
V,,f IV. Thi fiMfinus in Ri'im\'\'hv Rand Corpoaition. R.ir)89' 4-HE\V. April 1975. 

' K!:-<l-ph:isi' results weru reportfd in (ierold C. SunuuT ft al., Fvdvral I^nt^nini^ i^uppartin^ E<luva- 
th>r,ai i'hdnm'. V'd/. ///; Thf /Voci'.ss of Change: Appvfidix ('. Innovutums m Bihn^iirJ Educatmn, The 
Hand Corporati'ui. R'ir>S^» LApp. Ck April U)75. 

■ Kispondonts included siiprrintcndcnls. (i^dcral prot;ram mana^t^rs, principals, and teachers. For Ihe 
>urNe> df^cnplion and {indink's. sfe Paul Berman and Edward W. Pauly, Fvdcral Prufirams Htipporttnfi 
Eduiati^'tuii (Imn^f. Vol. 11: F(u ti)r< Aifcvtm^ Ciunt;;i' Am'nt Pmji'cts. The I^and Corporation, R- 1580/2- 
HKW, Aprd P)7r>. 
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First, the reported high likehhood of continuation was largely an artifact of the 
bilingual funding situation: Most Title VII projects expected to receive additional 
federal or state funding after the initial Title VII funding ended. Therefore, con- 
tinuation in the sense of assurances of continued funding has been a moot point for 
most bilingual projects. Accordingly, the conventional continuation question— what 
happens politically and educationally after federal funding is terminated— lias not 
been a pressing issue for most bilingual projects and thus will not be treated exten- 
sively in this report. 

The second reason for high continuation despite implementation problems is a 
sociopolitical one. More than most educational innovations, bilingual education 
operates in a context that is charged with issues of the meaning of equality of 
educational opportunity, minority group isolation, and whether or not societal insti- 
tutions (most particularly government and schools) are obligated to foster and pre- 
serve cultural heterogeneity. 

Federal funding had the effect of legitimating bilingual education and helped to 
mobilize constituencies in many districts that demanded project continuation. 

F^hase I research suggested that whereas Title VII funding helped legitimate 
bilingual education at the national level, its eUect at the local level was less consis- 
tent. Phase II examined the^^tjnrical context of bilingual education at the locai level 
and the issues that surround it in detail. 

■ v. 

QUESTIONS ADDRESSED IN PHASE II 

The results of Phase I i^d the purposes, of Phase II raised a number of questions 
that guided the Phase II research: 

1. What implonentation problems are bilingual projects facing? What are the 
trends for resource shortages found in Phase I? In particular, are materi- 

- als, instructional models, and qualified staff more available*" What strate- 
gies have project participants developed to deal wjth resource shortages or 
other implementcition problems? 

2. How have state legislation and the activities of other government agencies, 
including the courts and Title VII, affected existing implementation prob- 
lems? 

3. How likely and in what ways are bilingual education .projects to be con- 
tinued? How have state legislation and the activities of other government 
agencies, including Title VII and the courts, affected the likelihood and 
form of continuation of bilingual education programs? 

4. What is the stance of loc^if political constituencies? What trends can be 
expected in support and in opposition? 

5. To what extent do political factors and issues influence the educational and 
innovative aspects of: bilingual education programs? 

6. How can we best synthesize our findings to' reflect both the realities of 
implementation of educational innovations at the' local level and the domi- 
nance of political influences that reportedly characterize bilingual innova- 
tion? 

7. What are the implications for federal bilingual policy? 
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STUDY DESIGN 

This report presents the results of the second generation ofan exploratory study. 
The two pfiases are collectively an empirical study undertaken to explore a variety 
ol'conceptual and programmatic issues related to the design and implementation of 
bilingual education programs. In Phase I our efforts were directed to understanding 
important issues and factors in the implementation of bilingual education. In Phase 
II we were able to ask more focused questions about the strength, direction, and 
interaction of these factors. Together, the two phases probe the variety and implica- 
tions of factors affecting the implementation of Title VII funded projects; the empiri- 
cal and theoretical aspects of the research were iterative and interactive. 

To better serve these objectives, site and informant selection were opportunistic 
rather than statistically rigorous; therefore, the sample does not permit comment 
on the prevalence of various project characteristics. The sample does permit deter- 
mination of the range, variety, and interaction of factors affecting implementation. 

Although the study focuses on Title VII bilingual projects, the role and effects 
of Title VII are shaped importantly by the overall bilingual schooling-movement. 
Accordingly, we refer frequently to the larger context in ord^r to evaluate the Title 
VII experience sensibly. Most of the general observations in this report reflect the 
larger, view, although the specific references are to instances involving Title VII, 
and. of course, the policy implications finally discussed are addressed to Title VII. 
The volume'' reporting the first phase of study includes additional discussions 
pertaining to the history of the Title VII pru^^am, the disposition of the SEAs toward 
Title VII. and specific experieVices of sorne of the Title VII projects visited by our 
researchers. / 

Sample Selection 

Three information-gathering efforts contributed to the data base from which 
study findings and implications are drawn: , 

1. Case Study Siten, The richest information came from the sample of eleven 
Title VII project sites visited by Rand staff between April 1974 and May 1976. These 
sites were selected from the universe of Spanish/English bilingual projects that had 
received, at the time of selection, three or more years of Title VII funding. Selection 
was limited to one language group, so that cross-cultural influences across sites 
-Avould have some commonality; Spanish-language projects were chosen because 
Spanish is the dominant language of Title VII bilingual projects — more than 85 
percent of the instructional projects funded during the 1975-76 school year included 
Spanish as a target language. 

Because the study was to adapt an exploratory rather than a testing mode, site 
selection was not governed by a particularyConcepLual scheme. Rather, sites were 
judgmentally selected to maximize representation over a number of easily identifia- 
ble descriptive variables. Four sites were' on the West Coast, one was in the Rocky 
Mountains, three were in the Southwest, one was in the Midwest, and two were in 
-the East. Three projects were in large urban school districts, two were in suburbs, 

" Sumiu^r et III. 

■ Thf dominance oCSpanish projfCt,s rt'ilect.^ the numerical dominance of'Sp.'inish speakers. Spanish 
rhe second most commonly used lan^^ua^e in the United States. 
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• two were in small cities, three were in small towns, and one was rural; the rural 
project was essentially a collection of*five projects (in separate school districts) under 
collective management. The level of Title VII funding varied from approximately 
$50,000 to. over $200,000 per year. Grade levels served varied from kindergarten 

- through 4th grade to kindergarten through 12th grade. 

The resulting sample was diverse, as can be illustrated by noting the particular 
characteristics that set each project apart: 

. One had been a major facilitating device for the district's desegregation 
effort. 

. One served three separate non-English-language groups, including two 
Indian tribes. 

• One had aggressively developed constituency support. 

• One had a unique management plan that anticipated continuation as early 
as the initial proposal for Title VII funding. 

• One wasL initiated by a group outside the official auspices of the school 
district; the same group was largely responsible for subsequent state bilin- 
gual legislation. 

• One was enjoying the most obvious success at the classroom level, probably 
through aggressive implementation tactics. ^ 

• One had been the target of constituency group attacks and had a number 
of diverse political agendas. 

. One was successful on its own terms, but was hard hit by reactionary 
backlash. 

• One was noteworthy because of its imaginative use of funding, volunteer 
support, and pedagogy. 

. One was expanding with local funding despite a very shallow tax base. 
. One enjoyed a Parent Advisory Council (PAC) whose members numbered 
amonfi the community's elite. 

Site selection was facilitated by project descriptive information collected in a 
larger, more structured Rand survey of federally funded change agent projects." 
This earlier survey sample was used as the sampling frame for 6ight of the eleven 
fieldwork sites. The three additional sites were chosen to represent characteristics 
not present in the earlier sample. 

2. SEA Interviews. Telephone and personal interviews were conducted with, 
personnel at ten SEAs regarding their interactions with Title VII, and the indepen- 
dent roles of states in fostering bilingual education. The ten states represented were 
those included in the survey and fieldwork subsamples. 

3. Title VII Program Ofjicers. Interviews' were conducted early in the study 
with federal Title VII personnel to obtain a programmatic background for interpret- 
ing Keld'.vork observations. 

Data Collection and Interpretation 

Studies at the eleven project sites were carried out by one or two researchers 
visitinR- the project site for two or more days to interview project participants, other 

" Set' Horman and Pauly 
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district personneK and community members; the researchers also observed the edu- 
cational program in project and (when possible) nonproject classrooms. From these 
interviews and observations, we drew inferences and made judgments about the 
political and educational factors that led to the initiation of the project, the quality 
of its implementation, and its long-term prospects. 

These inferences and judgments, supplemented by interviews with SEA and 
federal program olfice per^nnel, formed the basis for statements about bilingual 
education innovatio>r, TTiey were then test?d against experiences across projects 
using the model developed in earlier change agent work as a synthesizing scheme. 
The results were organized into the findings presented in this report." 



CONTENTS OF THE REPORT 

The context and organizing scheme for this research are-described in Sec. II of 
this report. Sections III and IV present empirical findings; Sec. Ill discusses the 
initiatio!)i;phase of bilingual education, and Sec. IV discusses findings related to 
issueir.p(\project design and implementation. Special issues relating to project -con- 
tinuation are outlined in Sec. V. Section YJ summarizes and synthesizes our findings 
and reviews their implications for federal Title VII policy. 

" Sff li*.-rinan i>nd Milbrev Wallin jVlcLniiKhlin, Fviicml. Pru^ntms Supportirif^ Ediuutumal 

C/mim.m.'. V'../.'/; .A MiHlcl ofKiluriitmnitl Chun^v, The Rnnd {^orjkjrcition. K-1589/ 1-HKW. St'ptember 1974. 
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IL IMPLEMENTATION OF BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



The many political influences that affect the implementation of projects in 
bilingual education set it apart from other educational innovations. This section 
introduces these influences and describes the phases of implementation that are the 
organizing scheme for the report. 

POLITICAL INFLUENCES 

Most educational innovations are affected by political factors that are both 
internc'il and external to the local district setting. Our Phase I research suggested 
that the force and range of these influences are much greater for bilingual education 
innovation than for the other innovative programs studfed as part of the change 
agent study.* Our earlier work suggested that political factors influence the form 
and substance of bilingual innovations from their first beginnings to the continua- 
. tion decision. In fact, one of the important findings of Phase I was that, unlike other 
innovations, bilinglial education^projects were likely to be continued in the face of 
many implementation problems and low perceived success, among participants.^ 
'■h'hese findings led us to believe that a systerhatic analysis of the political influences 
that affect bilingual education innovations would be useful and necessary to gain an 
understanding of bilingual education projects funded by Title VII and, more general- 
ly, the bilingual education movement. Such an analysis might also '^ed light on less 
visible political influences on other educational innovations. 

We make broad use of the modifier "political", to describe, influences and con- 
straints on decisionmaking that may be independent of educational needs. This 
broad definition of "political'' includes factors that are usually considered as bureau- 
cratic elements — for example, organizational, staffing, and budgeting priorities — as; 
well as influences more comrnonly considered political—for example, constituency 
demands. Although both political and educational elements are probably present in 
most decisions affecting implementation, we believe that one or. the other usually' 
dominates, and that in the'^case of bilingual education, the dominant factor is oflen 
political. ' . 

An analysis of the political factors influencing bilingual education is a dynamic 
exercise. Public bilingual schooling jn the United States is a relatively unfamiliar 
educational process, and many of these influences have not yet reached the state of 
maturation where they are more-or-less consistent and predictable. For example, a 
wide range of groups — from local constituency organizations to the Office of Civil 
Rights (OCR) — are still in the process of testing the boundaries of their respective 
influences on the progress of bilingual education. Not only does the nature of these 
influences change over time, but parallel influence^, in different localities and differ- 

' Thtse pro^Tiinis were KSKA Titjo III. Ri^'ht-To-Kend, ;ind .Vocational Kducation. IfJHH Anu'iidnu-nts. 
Tart I) 

- .S<'t' Bfinian and I'auly. 
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ent re^^ions may be at difierent stages at a given time, making generalization diffi- 
cult. 

In looking systematically at political influences on bilingual education, it is 
important to have an a priori sense of what these influences are. Our Phase I 
research suggested three types: administrative, local constituency, and outside 
agc»ncy influences. 

Administrative Influences 

Those include such factors as budget and staffing priorities that are internal to 
the school district organization. They are probably always present when an alloca- 
tion decision is made, but they may be stronger for bilingual educational innova- 
tions, which are costly and usually require massive staff'reorganization. Administra- 
tive influences have a direct effect on district administrators, who set policy and 
make such decisions lor the district. 

Local' Constituency Influences : 

These are the most directly "political" ol'the factors. They may be external to 
the district organizittion in the form of community advocacy or community opposi- 
tion groups, or they may be internal to the district in the form of opposition from 
monolingual teachers or advocacy from bilingual teachers. .Constituencies are inter- 
est groups and have no decisionmaking power. Their influence -.is felt by district 
administrators and may serve to politicize'their administrative decisions. For exam- 
ple, an aroused and supportive constituen^-y might predispose a superintendent 
whose' contract is up for renewal to decide to allocate local funds for bilingual 
education. - 

Outside Agency Influences 

These are factors impinging on the district from outside. The agencies that 
exercise these influences, for example, the OBE and the OCR, have their own na- 
tional constituencies, but their effects at the local level are generally Ifelt in terms 
of opportunities, demands, and constraints. For example, the OBE provides funds 
but dictates that programs be ethnically and linguistically integrated. The OCR may 
threaten withdrawal of all federal funds if a district does not develop an approved 
bilingual plan. 



PHASES OF IMPLEMENTATION 

The initial findings of the change agent study suggested that it is useful to view 
the process of implementation and continuation of an educational innovation in 
terms of temporal phases.-' We use four phases in our report: initiation, ..design, 
operationalization, and continuation. Each of these phases is characterized by a set 
of decisions and decision" outcomes. In some phases the major decision is discrete, and 
thus the outcome and end point of the phase are clearly discernible; in other phases 



Herman and McLaughlin. Vol. I. 
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the major decisions have multiple outcomes, and hence the beginning and end of 
tijiese phases are less clear-cut. Decisionsmade in each phase aflect decisions in later 
phases. In general, previous decisions pose constraints on available future alterna- 
tives or preempt subsequent decisions entirely. 

• ; The four blocks in Fig. 2.1 represent„ the phases of implementation, and the 
major decisions that characterize each pha^ are presented in the appropriate block. 
The remainder of this section will discusi, in turn, the four phases of a bilingual 
innovation. 
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V\^. .2,l~Tho innovation process: pha.scs and major deci.sions 



Initiation Phase 

The initiation phase describes the period during which major decisions are made 
that determine the basic character of the program. The main decision, of cou r^se, is 
whether there will be a bilingual program at all. This yes-no. decision is often made 
on the basis of a crude heeds assessment for example, the number of Spanish- 
surname students in the district or the number oi' non-Rnglish-dominant students 
who are not attending school. " If it is decided to have a program, decisions are then 
made concerning the level and source of funding, where the program will fit in the 
district hierarchy, who will be served by the program, whether the program will 
pursue a maintenance or transition philosophy, possibly the selection of project 
director, and who should plan the details of the program and write the proposal. 

Design Phase 

The design phase describes the period during which sf^^ecific program design 
decisions are made. This phase is generally more "delivery oriented" than the 
initiation phase, because it is primarily concerned with matching program char- 
acteristics to educational needs and resource availability and because decisionmak- 
ers-are often teachers and others directly involved in delivery of educational ser- 
vices. Decisions are multiple and address such needs as staffing, materials, develop- 
ment of an implementation strateg}', and location of program sites. The niimber of 
decisions to be made and the range of available alternative solutions may be con- 

• More sophisticated net'dfi assess nuMit^^ are rarely [)er formed, and certainly not at this sta^e. For one 
thing, the people who make such assessments are oRen neither educators nor educationally sophisticated. 
For another, the point of needs assessments at this st.age, is usually political rather than educational. 
Ki 1*1:11 ly. more sophi.sticated needs assessment models are L'lckinK. Tests develojx-d to measure lariKuage 
skills or laiiKuage dominance are inadequate. 
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strained by the decisions made during the initiation phase. For example, number 
and choice of program sites may have been decided earlier in response to administra- 
tive influences. 

Operationalization Phase 

This phase coincides with the period of project implementation, which begins 
when the project first becomes operational. The operationalization phase covers the 
period during which the project must adapt to the realities of its institutional 
setting. In the ideal case, both the project design and the institutional setting under- 
go mutual adaptation and adjustment in the^search for optimal project operating 
conditions.^ 

Decisions in this phase are addressed to the question of how best to adapt the 
project and the setting in light of current implementation experiences. These deci- 
sions are not discrete in terms of outcome or number. The result is that the oper- 
ationalization phase oflen has no clear end point— a project can adapt continuously. 
In earlier work, the end point of this phase was generally considered to be the point 
at which federal funding ended and a continuation decision had to be made. The 
need for continuation decisions, as will be discussed below, is not so clear-cut for 
most bilingual projects. 

Continuation Phase 

The continuation phase has oflen been characterized as the period during which , 
a clear-cut decision is made whether or not to continue the project with local funds. ' 
This discrete funding decision has rarely been made for Title VII projects; most have 
extended past the initial period of fed.eral funding with state bilingual funding or 
other federal funding (such as Title I and CETA*'), which in some cases is likely to 
be available indefinitely. 

Incorporation is also usually expected to occur during the continuation phase, 
and in fact is a goal of the federal Title VII program. Incorporation is often defined 
as occurring when the project relinquishes special-program status and becomes 
incorporated into the regular school curriculum. For many Title VII projects, how- 
ever, this sort of incorporation may never come to pass, again because of project 
management guidelines imposed by external funding. A more useful indicator of 



Although incorporation does not usually take place when Title VII funding 
ceases, the fact that Title VII funding ends at a certain point in time. is important 
(or policy purposes. Major decisions may need^^o be made by the district with respect 
to funding and project design (e.g., whether the project will be continued with the 
same level of resource expenditures per pupil). The three previous decision phases 
described above are reiterated, although generally in telescoped form. 




For a discussion of* mutual adaptation, see Berman and McLaughlin. Vols; I and lV. 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 



III. THE INITIATION PHASE 



POLITICAL CONTEXT 

The growth ofbilingual education has coincided with a period of rapidly expand- 
ing civil rights and sociopolitical awareness for ethnic minorities. The federal bilin- 
gual education program, Title VII, has been embroiled for years in questions con- 
cerning educational opportunity, minority isolation, and the obligations of societal 
institutions to addres.s the unique needs of minority groups. Top HEW administra- 
tors have argued with Title VII stafTabout whether bilingual education is a compen- 
satory program whose goal is to get children of limited English-speaking ability "up 
to speed," or whether the program should have as its main focus the development 
of children who, in gaining proficiency in English, retain their dominant language 
and pride in their cultural heritage. At the federal jeve\, the Title VII program has 
the support of a large constituency group; this group has greatly increased congres- 
sional support for the program. The existence of this constituency has made Title 
VIl threatening to some in the OE and has resulted in attempts by OE personnel 
outside Title VII to exert controls on the prograrti. 



At the state and local levels, bilingual education has the support of constituen- 
cies that are variously vocal and influential. At^'the local level, these groups have 
increasingly sought to establish bilingual progi/ams and have made it clear to the 
LEAs that their development, continuation, and often expansion are matters of 
much concern. In a fe\y cases, these demands are consistent, with district concerns; 
often they are presented to districts that lack any view ofbilingual needs, or that 
are opposed to bilingual schooling. 

As a result, bilingual education projects have often become targets and rallying 
points for constituency groups and government agencies whose agendas are only in 
part oriented to the delivery of educational services. For example, we observed 
several instances in which "constituency groups have attempted to use Title VII 
projects as vehicles to provide jobs for ethnic minorities. Educational agendas have 
not necessarily suffered from this attention; several such alliances have been invalu- 
able in countering the many local and regional resistances to bilingual education. 

The interest^'shown by politically oriented groups has sometimes led to a confu- 
sion of political and educational issues in disputes over bilingual policy. Even worse, 
in some disputes one side may be debating from a political premise and the other 
f^rom an educational premise, without acknowledging the difference, so that one has 
the vague feeling that the two sides are not really communicating with each other. 

The recurring debate over short-term transition versus long-term language 
maintenance programs is an important instance of a political issue (having to do 
with the basic role of public education) with heavy budgetary ramifications, but that 
often seems to be debated purely on the educational merits (i.e., whether long-term 
educational objectives are better served by indefinitely retaining two languages for 
instruction). 

Adding to the general confusion, some bilingual project components that were 
imposed on districts by sociopolitical pressure have turned out to have high educa- 
tional value. Self-concept enhancing cross-cultural compoi:ients, in particular, have 
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been incorporated only reluctantly into some projects, but educators are now attach- 
ing' increasing importance to enhancing self-concept as both an aid to cognitive 
learning and as a way of* compensating for cultural discrimination. 



DECISIONMAKING IN THE INITIATION PHASE 

The initiation phase, as outlined in P'ig. 2.1, represents the period dviring which 
major decisions a re made that determine the basic character of'a bilingual education 
program. District administrators, constituencies, and outside agencies are generally 
most active in these decisions (the role of'educational specialists is usually strongest 
later on in the process of implementation, when basic political questions have been 
addressed). 

The decisions that are made during this phase have to do with whether in fact 
there will be a bilingual project, who will constitute the target population, general 
characteristics of the project model, placement of the project in the district hier- 
archy selection o/'a project director, and assignment of responsibility for project 
design. We will discuss these decisions in turn. 

The Initiation Decision 

The first and most important decision that is made in the initiation phase is 
whether there will be a b;:lingual program at all. This question raises issues of the 
proper role of the .schools vis-a-vis minority cultures, issues of resource allocation 
and budgetary priorities within a district, and the question of the extent to which 
districts must or should address the needs and demands of the various groups that 
they presumably "serve." Questions of the educational merits of bilingual education 
are not eclipsed, but they are oflen not prominent in these considerations. 

In a substantial number of the districts we studied, the fact that federal funds 
fbr bilingual programs were available through Title VII made the decision obvious 
about whether to have a program. 

There seemed to be little concern at the district level, with the future funding . 
and other implications of bilingual pi^ograms. This in part reflects the opportunistic 
orientation of many districts to the Title VII funds. In others, it reflected merely a 
reasonable and timely response to an opportunity to create or augment a needed 
program: a fear or concern about the future was inappropriate. 

Opportunistic Response. In a few districts, federal funding pmfnpted what 
we characterize as an opportunistic response— that is." the district had yiot developed 
bilingual programs on its own and had not particularly concerned itself with the 
needs of the non-English-dominant speakers in the district before its application for 
federal Title VII monies. There was strong potential support for bilingual education 
aniong the teaching stafl'in one of these districts, but staff parochialism had preclud- 
ed an assertive response. In another case, potential staff support was lacking, and 
the project that developed was characterized by a lack of interest and commitment 
on the part of local participants. 

In one district, the absence of programs before federal funding reflected a politi- 
cal reality overlooked in the decfsion to pursue federal funding—that some potential 
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target groups did not wish to share their culture with members of other cultural 
groups. The failure of the district to address this issue in the initiation or design 
phases resulted in a project fraUtrht with problems, a project that appeared at the 
time of our visit to be heading toward a rapid demise. 

In another district, apparent opportunism was tempered by a previous concern 
on the part of the district with the needs of the target groups. The need for special 
programs had been publicly acknowledged by the district, but the costs of program 
development and installation had been cited as prohibitive. In this case, the decision 
to initiate a program was easily made; the availability of federal funds permitted 
the district to develop programs to which it had a previous commitment, 

Problem-Solving Responses, Typically, districts had made some previous 
response to need, albeit informally or in a limited way. Usually, the district had 
made either an organizational or budgetary commitment to ESL,' and federal fund- 
ing permitted an incipient program to become more fully bilingual — to include more 
children and to buy teacher training, aides, and/or materials. In these districts, Title 
V^II monies were generally regarded as a welcome if perhaps short-term solution to 
local problems that had begun to be addressed on a limited basis before federal funds 
were available. 

In a few districts, the availability of Title VII funding did not necessarily imply 
an. easily made decision to apply for funds. These districts were considered by 
informants to be conservative and generally noninnovative. Need for new programs 
of any type w^as generally not discovered by the district; pressure and enlightenment 
came from organized constituencies or dedicated groups of insiders and outsiders. 
Such was the case for bilingual education. In one reluctant district, a privately 
funded survey of school attendance revealed that a large percentage of non-English- 
dominant students were simply not attending school. The activists who conducted 
the study, many of whom were non-Hispanics and most of whom were not part of 
the district staff, acknowledged that the district's "no problem" stance was correct, 
given the myopic indifference of district personnel toward the nonattenders. The 
attendance report received much media coverage from a liberal and sympathetic 
press and strongly predisposed a decision to apply for Title VII funds. 

In another noninnovative district, community pressure for a bilingual program 
pushed a district that was beginning to move in that dnr-ection toward making a 
decision to pursue Title VII funding. The community anrfthe district had nfarkedly 
different agendas— the district was under pressure to integrate the district, and the 
community wanted intensive bilingual programs for target children only— but they 
did initially agree to have a program. Their disagreements became more volatile in 
later stages of the decisionmaking process. 

Stance of Target Constituencies, The existence of strong community involve- 
ment in the district described above was rather unusual. In most districts we visited, 
the levels of target community awareness and politicization were generally low at 
the time initiation decisions were being made (in the late 1960s and early 1970s), 
Bilingual education was a relatively new educational idea and had not become the 
focus of community concern. Perhaps of equal importance, target constituencies 
were very divided on the issue of* bilingual education, even if they were aware and 

' Kn^'lish as a Second I.an^^uaKt' 
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politicized. In regions where target groups formed a substantial part of the popula- 
tion, long-standing policies had often existed that prohibited the use of Spanish in 
particular and of other non-English languages more generally in public schools. 
Many Hispanic adults had grown up believing that it was '*bad" to speak Spanish, 
and they were therefore ambivalent at best toward the idea of bilingual education. 
Another set of target community members had more practical objections. They felt 
that time spent learning and reinforcing Spanish would necessarily reduce the 
amount of time spent learning English. The result might be fluent Spanish speakers 
who could not function effectively in an English-dominant country. 

.A.s the level of politicization h,as increased in target communities and programs 
have been initiated, the concerns of those who were reluctant to speak Spanish have 
been reduced, and most are supporters. However, the objections of those who fear 
that bilingual education will produce children who are deficient in English have 
generally not been stilled.* The growing emphasis on the affective yalue of bilingual 
education has reduced the number and vociferousness of target community oppo- 
nents. Further, the political benefits of bilingual education programs are increasing- 
ly being recognized. 

Stance of Nontarget Constituencies. The stance of nontarget constituencies 
toward bilingual education ha^s also been variablf^. We witnessed no instances where 
this constituency initiated bilingual projects, but in some cases they have .volun- 
teered active support in design and implementation, {n many more cases, they have 
shown lack of concern, especially where the bilingual project was small relative to 
the overall district program. 

Nontarget constituencies opposed to bilingual education had not been organized 
during the initiation phase in the districts we visited, {n general, even when the 
movement toward bilingual education was noted by these groups, the program was 
not regarded as a threat because it was viewed only as a way to bring target children 
"u|) to speed." The implications of such programs for target community politiciza- 
tion were not anticipated. 

Who Will Be Served 

Having decided to have a program, the district must make a number of decisions 
that may have political, economic, and educational importance. Among the most 
significant is the question of who will be served by the program. The number and 
range of linguisticcskills of those who are to be included in a bilingual program have 
an enormouseffect on project design staffmg and per-pupil resource level. The extent 
to which resources are to be spread jover English-dominant Hispanics, non-English 
speakers, and English-dominant Anglos has important political implications. 

Who a project will serve depends to some degree on whether a program is 
considered to be a demonstration project or to have a service orientation. The Title 
Vn program has almost exclusively funded demonstration projects. For example, 

-' Indoed. in some programs, xhv average per form a nee of' students in En^,'lish-lan^,'ua^,'e skills has not 
improved l)eyond the level that would ho expected without the boneHt of bilin^iual schooling. However, 
these cases may be misleading and their critics misinformed; the "average** performance scores from 
bilingual programs oflen include students who would have dropped out were it not for these programs. 
iVcauM* tho potential dropouts tend to be lower achievers, the success of.the programs in reducing 
dropout rates paradoxically makes program cognitive performance look worse. 
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Title VII projects typically serve oaly a small subset of students who might be 
eligible and needy. The focused nature of Title VII projects has met considerable 
opposition from some community activists, who feel such projects are not responsive 
to widespreaiirand pressing needs. Title VII encourages projects that begin in the 
early grades anc^ grow vertically. Most respondents supported this approach, and all 
tKe projects we ;5aw had followed some variant of this developmental sequence. 

Generally, the stance of target constituencies has been that bilingual programs 
should serve oniy target children, and that they should'serve all target children, not 
only those who are. deficient in English.^ The usual argument is an educational 
one— that these are the children. who most need such programs, not only to improve 
the English-spe^kiiig ability of those who are deficient in that language, but also to 
reinforce cultural pride and thereby build self-esteem among all target children. 
Using precious -ind limited resources to teach Spanish to nontarget youngsters is 
strongly opposed by 'most target comhiunity representatives and parents in the 
^majority of districts. 

Support fur segregated programs may in some cases be politically motivated. At 
one Title VII site, the Indian'tribal council was adamantly against sharing details 
of their culture with non-Indians. At another site, an inner-city school principal was 
very helpful in providing the Title VII project with facilities that were somewhat 
insulated from the regular program; he was^thus able to fulfill his plan for reducing 
school strife hy effec;r;c!y separating ethnic groups. 

Most districts take the opposite view. Frequently, under pressure to desegregate, 
they fear that segregated bilingual programs will open up the districts to lawsuits. 
In regions such as the Midwest, the need to bring together dispersed target students 
t^ achieve a critical mass may raise such issues. One superintendent remarked that 
he was opening himself up to a possible future segregation suit because Title VII 
students are bused to a single school in order to assemble enough students to war- 
rant the project. 

In other parts of the country, dispersion has been artificially introduced through 
desegregation or school reorganization (e.g., Bo.ston. San Francisco), which has 
brought the demise of Title VII projeci^i 

Segregated programs that are not compensatory are likely to arouse opposition 
from nontarget constituencies. The palatability of a bilingual education project to 
the .nontarget comnuinity varies inversely withlhe distance of the project from the 
traditional objectives of basic skills and transition. This effect may be rooted 9n 
economics (i.e., taxpayers disapprove of special treatment that is given some but not 
others), pdt^cs (i.e., cross-cultural training may be interpreted as politicization of 
the minority community), and/or fears that the bilingual program may be a magnet, 
for minority families from -outside the district. 

Target constituencies are becoming r.jore tolerant of desegregated programs in 
response to nortarget opposition to segregated programs. In a number of districts, 
target group leaders have recognized that desegregated programs could co-opt 
majority opposition and even turn nontarget parents into advocates. Such a view 
was recognized and lamented by Fishman,' who feels that serving majority children 

•. ' Many supporters of separatist approaches acknovsicH^t' that !>uch approuches Hmil the effectiveness 
oC'he cros>-cultural aspects olhilin^ual education and'Kenerally prolong fffects ass(K-iated with se^re^a' 
tion. 

' .; r ishman. 'HilinKual Kducation: An International IVrspective.** ynote Address. Second (;en era I 
St-ssion. Annual International Bilui^uai M^iciiltural Kducation ( 'otilerence, .San Antonio. Texas. 
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is unfortunately necessary to garner stable support for bilingual programs. In one 
district, the political necessity of including native English speakers became immedi- 
ately apparent when Anglo parents threatened to withdraw their children from the 
schools served by bilingual programs if their children were not included. Acting on 
this threat would probably have brought about the demise of the project; project staff' 
and community people acquiesced to the political necessity of desegregation. 

^ In the early years of Title VII, the program office did. not have an official position 
on segregation of projects. Title VII came increasingly under fire for funding many 
segregated projects; in 1971 Title VII required that funded projects be integrated 
with native English speakers. This new policy was the determining factor in decid- 
ing who would be served in at least one district. Community and district members 
of the joint steering committee repeatedly clashed over whether the project was'to 
be segregated as the community wanted, or integrated, which the district preferred. 
The district presented these alternatives to federal Title Vl'l staff. The federal Title 
VII staff chose the design that called for an integrated participant group. 

The ethnic makeup of the participating students may be inextricably bound up 
»vith decisions about the nature of the bilingual program itself For example, a 
bilingual program, even if integrated by.design, may experience substantigd changes 
in its participant group over time. In one district where the bilingual program was 
designed to remedy basic skills deficiencies, project classrooms were integrated at 
its inception. Because it was viewed as a "catchup,'' project objectives were couched 
in terms of enhancement of basic skills; students could leave the project and return 
to regular classes when they achieved at no less than 1.8 years below grade level. 
Within two years, th6 program was segregated— native English speakers were able 
to catch up more easily, and were invariably replaced by students who had more 
need of instruction, for the most part native Spanish speakers. • ' 

Needs assessments have often been used as a basis for determining appropriate 
program participants. The apparent educational nature of such assessments is easi- 
ly turned to political advantage. As noted above, in one district the results of a 
survey of nonattenders were us^d to demand bilingual education programs. In other 
districts, limited needs assessments have weaken^-- "he position of proponents; 
monolingual Spanish speakers comprise only a si.iall proportion of the potential 
target group for bilingual programs in most districts. If "need" is defined Solely in 
linguistic terms, which it oflen is, the inclusion of English-dominant ethnics in 
programs may become less defensible. j 

As projects mature, new target groups maj' seek to receive bilingual progriams. 
Spurred on by the successes of the largest non-English-speaking minority group in 
the area, secondary linguistic minorities havl^ presented their demands to the dis- 
trict through the local bilingual program staff*. In one district, the response was 
immediate and hostile. Members of the primary target community argued that the 
bilingual umbrella could not cover a second group, that it would be too hard to have 
simultaneous translation at PAC meetings, and that funds were too scarce. One 
district observer noted that the primary target community's responses rivaled in 
hostility the reaction of the dominant community to their initial dem'ands. In spite 
of primary target community resistance, the district is moving to develop programs 
for the second target group. .It could hardly do otherwise on grounds of equal protec- 
tion. 
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Model and Design Issues 

Characteristics of the bilingual education model, that underly a bilingual pro- 
gram are frequently decided on during the initiation phase. There are s^ome good 
reasons for this apparent preemption of educational concerns. Different educational 
models have widely ditterent recurrent costs. Also, different models include different 
groups in the program, and political exigencies may incline a decision toward one 
model or anothi-r on this basis. 

Probably the most important model-related characteristic about which early 
political decisions are made is whether the program will be transition- or mainte- 
nance-oriented. Transition programs use two languages of instruction to facilitate 
fluency in English; the native language is phased out as students gain English- 
language skills. Maintenance programs use two languages of instruction to facilitate 
or retain fluency in both. Transitional programs are relatively cheap, remedial in 
orientation, and therefore limited in scope to students who are lacking English- 
language skills. For these reasons, transition programs are less likely to tticur the 
opposition of nontarget constituencies or district personnel who fear that they might 
lose power in the organizational and financial shake-up that a long-term locally 
funded m.aintenance program would involve. Maintenance programs are almost 
universally the choice of target constituencies, who increasingly point to the 'self- 
esteem enhancing aspects of maintenance programs to support their view. 

In the districts we studied, the maintenance/transition question debated at the 
federal level had not been a local issue during the initiation decision. All had 
proposed a design that went beyond simple transition. Two reasons for the low 
salience of the question were suggested by a'number of respondents: a lack of future 
orientation so that the cost and political implications of starting a maintenance 
program were notx:onsidered; a noncontentious initiation decision that meant that 
early proponents did not have to adopt a compromise transitional position to get 
approval for initiation. 

The transition versus maintenance approach is more of an issue at the local level 
now, as the temporary nature of federal funding becomes more apparent and dis- 
tricts must balance demands for continued maintenance programs against costs and • 
counterdemands. In many of the districts we visited, the stance taken by the new 
funding source dictated a" change. In one district, state legislation mandated-and 
funded a transitional model that itself was a compromise between, in this case, 
proponents of maintenance models of bilingual education and those who were con- 
cerned about the costs of a maintenance model. In another district, state bilingual 
funding was more discretionary, so that the target constituency that represented the 
vast majority of the district's community advocated and received a maintenance 
program that is thin in material resources but rich in the sense that nearly all 
teachers in the district are bilingual. In a large and highly decentralized district, the 
choice of program model was made at the school-building level and was the result 
of different school priorities and attitudes. 

in general, it appeared that the more politicized the decisionmaking situation 
was at local or state levels, the more likely it was that a transition program would 
emerge from the deliberations. In a few resource-rich districts (e.g., where nearly all 
teachers are bilingual and some state texts are available in Spanish), transition-level 
funding has been sufficient tg allow a pared-down maintenance program to continue. 
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Other aspects of a program model may be decided in the initiation phase. One 
is the grouping of participant students. In districts with small target populations, 
some provision must be made to mount a viable project in the face of highly dis- 
persed target students. In one district, it was decided to bus some target students 
to a centralized location, and to provide a mobile classroom for others. In another, 
a less visible and political solution involved creating nongraded classrooms where 
a range of ages and linguistic skills could be accommodated, , • 

Another aspect of the program model is the composition of the Parent Advisory 
Council. The PAC is the formal cRannel between the target constituency and Ta*le 
VII projects. In the early years, decisions about PAC membership were oflen highly 
politicized/Site visits indicated that effective community involvement in bilingual 
projects is rare among parents who are not native English speakers; active advisory 
councils were typically manned by community activists and/or nontarget parents. 
District officials oflen found "active" PACs burdensome, especially in those cases 
where community and district did not see eye to eye on issues of project implementa- 
tion. In one district, PAC membershii>shas continued to be a major issue. Community 
group.s argue thai it is they and not th^parents who have the necessary power and 
wherewithal to serve as effective monitors of district bilingual policy,^ 

Recent Title VII policy limits PAC membersliip to parents of non-English-domi- 
nant students. The effect of this regulation can be expected to be variable, depending 
on political and demographic contexts. The regulation serves to keep official commu- 
nity influence in the hands of target familiesTbut unless their membership includes 
persons who are also influential in district politics, their influence may be small. In 
point-of-entry communities, for example, the parent-only PAC policy may, in effect, 
preclude an active formalized role for the target community. In one such district, 
parent training classes were conducted for several years before parents were suffi- 
ciently comfortable with each other and familiar with school administration to 
assume advisory roles. The model was not a viable one to begin with; when training 
classes ended for lack of funds, no new parents could be prepared for active PAC 
involvement. Parent-only PACs are most likely to serve the advisory function envi- 
sioned for them where the target constituency is in the majority. In these districts 
we found PAC members who were members of the community elite; one was a state 
representative. These PACs took ajn active policymaking role in all areas of the 
project. 

Bilingual Education in the District Hierarchy 

The status of a program's administrator in a district is oflen a reliable indicator 
of the esteem in which the program is held, and of the power of its proponents to 
control resources. We encountered a variety of hierarchical arrangements among 
the Title VII programs we studied, although most were administered through the 
office of special or extramural programs— the usual place for programs funded with 
outside monies on a time-limited basis. Few projects had given any thought to where 
a continued bilingual program might be housed at the time of the initiation decision. 
In one of the projects that did, however, transition to regular instruction was consid- 
> 

. '• In communities cxporioncin^^ a rfconl influx of native Spnnish .speakers, parents of non-English, 
dominant studi^nt.^ and members of established community orKani/,ations Crequently constitute mutually 
exclusive ^rou^js. 

■ \ 
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ered as early as the initial proposal for funding. The slaff'oCthe regular instruction 
division was given the responsibility for the original program design to ensure that^ 
it would be incorporated smoothly and without erosion into the regular instruction 
program. 

Proponents hav(^ frequently noted the need for new organizational structures or 
special funding arrangements to ensure the growth and continuance of bilingual 
programs. Community activists in one district lobbied for the establishmei^t of a 
department of bilingual education during the pePiod 'of federal Title VII funding. It 
was felt that the department in turn would promote-strategies for continuation— a 
beliefthat was largely borne out. The project director of another program has tried 
to (Misure that the bilingual program would be picked up entirely by local funds and 
would lose its special program status when Title VII funding ended. His approach 
is to inform the target community of the worth of bilingual education and to develop 
a political constituency that will be vigilant against its demise. His approach has 
rnei with substantial success, and some animosity from his district colleagues. 

Linking bilingual education with compensatory education organizationally is 
not an uncommon pattern, but it is often galling to proponents of a maintenance and 
enrichment view of bilingual education. In one district, community activists staged 
protestswhen the director of bilingual education was dismissed. without their knowl- 
edge. Out of the protests came a settlement^'that spelled out a number oficommit- 
mentson the [)art of the district to bilingual education, including the establishment 
of a department of bilingual education, headed by a director. The community failed 
to elicit an agreement about the position of this director; he reports to the director^ 
of coinptMisatory programs, and is the only program director who does not report 
directly to the assistant superintendent for instruction. The target community is 
resentful of the implied compensatory focus and low status of the.bilingual program; 
its hierarchical position has increasingly become a political bone of contention. 

Selection of a Project Director 

Theselection ofa project director was typically made at the time of the initiation 
decision; in some cases, this person was immediately hired to help write the Title 
VII proposal. Usually the decision was made by district administrators without 
communityicounsel. Subsequent project management decisions have generally been 
made with community involvement. 

Respondents agreed that a project or program director is critical to successful 
implementation. A director of bilingual education has a personal stake in program 
progress, and serves as an advocate. Programs without a director have generally 
suffered. One program served several rural districts and had no directors at district 
level: in one of. the districts, the project was "run" by a traveling teacher, but 
resF)onsihilities devolved to aides at each site. Although the aides performed very 
welL 1 heir status mad(^ it impossible to negotiate successful solutions with certificat- 
ed teachers and principals. The project is not likely to be continued. In another, 
project, clashes between the target crrmmunity and district over initiation made 
selection ui" a director' a political decision. The con^promise candidate who was 
selected was unable to function eflectively in the dual role of district admini.strator 
and community activist; he was fired and not replaced. Instead, the district asked 
■the community to forego a project director and use the salary in the program. The 
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community agreed and the director of'special projects coordinated the program. But 
the community recognized 'the need for a director and advocate and demanded a 
rephicement, a demand to which the district acceded, but only afler requiring the 
new director to handle compensatory education as well. 

Two issues are generally raised in the selection of a project director: his ethnicity 
and degree of politicization. The community usually demands that the director be 
not only bjlinguyl but a member of the tai*get group. In more than one project, a^ 
highly competent director who ran the project in. its early years resigned or was 
asked to give up the directorship because he was not a member ol'tlie target group. 
The need for an ethnically identified project director may be more symbolic than 
real. Although ethnic identification may help tabuild or reinforce the support of the 
target community, it seems to lead to' less acceptance and power in the district 
hierarchy. One successful project director became the favorite of the community and 
the district by being ethnically identified but Anglo in appearance and mariner, and 
by being totally concerned with educational matters. The real importance of director 
ethnicity probably varies pver districts and over time. Generally, ethnically iden- 
tified project directors work better with the target community, while Anglo directors 
may be better able to effect change in the district hierarchy. 

Districts seek project directorsjvho have appropriate educational credentials, 
whose primary loyalties are to professional norms and interests, and who eschew 
[K)litical involvement. Community people,, having focused on project director eth- 
nicity. have:not addressed the educator/politico split. In one case, community de- 
mands (hat an ethnic be hired forced the district to pass over numerous applications 
from Anglos and recruit an ethnic outsider. He turned out to be strongly political, 
lie is disliked by many in the district oflices who see him as a rabblerouser. His 
attempts at political or^.anizing' and development' of a constituency for bilingual 
education have produced factions in the target community; recently arrived con- 
stituents tend to favor, his approach, but those who are more established and affluent 
join district administrators in resenting his organizing zeal,' 
- Pf^litical turmoil seems to incline districts even more strongly to select educators 
as project directors. Afler widespread political protest over the firing of the first 
director, one district proposed and the community accepted an accomplished 
academician. 

Selection of Project Designers 

Although design decisions may be made in the initiation phase, the many details 
that give a project form and substance are usually lefl to be decided during the 
design phase. The people who make these decisions oflen have no role in the initial 
set of political decisions: they are tapped by political decisionmakers to take over 
where political decisions end. 

Who makes design decisions is generally decided in the initiation phase. Our site 
visits indicated that this was one of the leasTpolitically charged, decisions, in part 
because the major decisions, for example, who will be served, had already been 
made. The person or persons assigned responsibility for design were without excep- 
tion educationally oriented. Typically, in districts where a program of some sort 
already existed the person in charge was asked to develop the proposal. This was 
oflen an ESL teacher. In districts with no previous project or bilingual activities, the 
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person responsible for special or extramural projects was oiXen asked to write the 
proposal. In one district, the decision to initiate was followed quickly by selection 
oCthe project leader. This person was hired to develop proposals and other sources 
ol' extramural funding. 



IV. DESIGN AND OPERATIONALIZATION PHASES 



Many consider bilingual education to be primarily n political innovation in that 
it reco^mizcs nnd legitimates minority cultures and coniirms the right of each child 
to a meaningful educational experience.' The extent^to which bilingual education 
also represents an educaiional innovation is less clear. The use of two languages for 
instruction and the addition oi' cross-cultural elements represent basic curricular 
innovations. However, these curricular changes can and oilen do occur in the ab- 
sence ol' innovations in delivery methods, such as open classrooms, individualized 
instruction, or diagnostic-prescriptive methods. Mnny educators have commented 
that bilingual education provides little in the way of innovative delivery methods. 

Indeed, innovation qua innovation may not bean important concern. Certainly, 
Irom a political viewpoint, the presence of a program is sufficient, and this view is 
common. However, bilingual education programs present a number of design issues 
that if addressed from an educational perspective and delivered in an innovative 
manner may increase the likelihood of successilil implementation of these programs 
and promote more eliective resource use as well as increased political acceptability. 

. , Returning to the temporal scheme presented in Sec. II, these issues are ad- 
dressed belbre project installation in the design phase, and also subsequent to 
project installation in the operationalization phase. The issues themselves can be 
grouped into four interrelated categories: . 

1. Specification of desired project outcomes. 

2. Search for resources and program-relevant, inibrmation. 
3., Design ol' the instructional model. 

4, Facilitation ol* project operationalization. 

The decisions mnde by the projects we visited in response to these kinds of issues 
will htulcscrihod vis-a-vis lK)tii phases. Most projects consider all four issue catego- 
ries in the desigji phase. In the operationalization phase, decisions are responses to 
ill needs not adequately anticipated in the design phase or (2) needs imposed by 
outside intervention: therefo/e, different projects may not encounter the same sets 

■oi" issues. . ^ ^ 

The two phases are discussed in the same section because the same set oi' issues 
is addressed in both. Additionally, design and operationalization decisions engage 
iess time and concern than initiation and continuation decisions. This reileits in 
part the view of many that bilingual education is not in essence an educational 
delivery innovation. It also suggests the degree to which important design decisions 
are preempted during the initiation pha^ie. 

DECISIONMAKING IN THE DESIGN PHASE 

Project planners make decisions during the design phase regarding project de- 
sigii. subject to certain constraints. The major elements oi'the design phase are the 

'.lo.st* Va/.(jUt'"/ . jHTSonnl (.onununication. May U)7(>. 
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constraints that place limits on the ran^(c of acceptable decision outcomes, and the 
issues ofdesi^Mi themselves. These elements will bediscussec^ in turn in the following 
pages, 

(Constraints on Design 

The range of possible responses to design issues is limited by several factors, 
including the nature of the needs that the project must address, the availabili'ty of 
resources, and the extent to which decisionmaking in the initiation phase preempted 
design decisions. These ^factors together determine the range of design decision 
outcomes that are appropriate or acceptable; at the extreme, great needs, few re- 
sources, and a high level of preemption may leave designers no choices. The range 
and nature of decisions vary from project to project; needs are location specific, 
resource availability variesfrom region to region, and the extent of political preemp- 
tion has both Ideational and temporal dimensions. 

Variability, of Needs,. The needs of target; populations served by Title VII 
projects vary markedly across the country. The most obvious differences have to d(J 
with lun^tut^v type. An overwhelming number of the Title VII projects funded in 
1975-7() served populations Avhose dominant culture was Hispanic. The remaining, 
projects were divided among 20 or so language groups. Projects that served lan- 
guages of low incidence had few 'commercially available materials to rely on and 
thus were mostly self-suflicient with respect to materials development and staff 
training. Several dialect/culture groups were^sometimes represented in the same 
project, making it .difficult to use a uniform materials list. 

Another important dimension relating to variability of needs has to do with mix 
of kmmui^e skills, A proje(:t may serve some students who are monolingual in 
English, some who are monolingual in another language, some who can comm>rfu- 
cate to some degree in both languages, and some who have difficulty communicating 
in either. In many projects most target students are native English speakers; how- 
ever, because of their mixed linguistic/cultural backgrounds, they have special 
educational needs that are generally not addressed by regular school curricula. 

There are differences in the average socioeconomic status ofstudentsin different- 
bilingual programs, and diflerences in the length of time that the families of target 
1?students have resided in the United States, These differences may affect the range • 
and kind of services a project provides. For example, onthe East Coast, where there 
are many newly arrived Puerto Ricans. some projects provide practical instruction 
in urban "survival" skills, such as how to use subways, park facilities, and public 
health services. Projects may also attempt to give parents the same service. Such 
"port-of-entr.y** districts must also accommodate monolingual Spanish speakers en- 
tering the programs at a. variety of grade levels. 

Finally, there are important differences relating to re,st(/en/ra/ patterns. In the 
West. Southwest, and many eastern cities, target students are largely concentrated 
in barrios, small enclaves, or comprise a substantial portion of the district popula- 
tion. This offers the advantage of scale economies. The numbers of target students 
may warrant schoolwide programs, or at least full classrooms. There is also likely 
to be a range of social services directed at the target group by nonachool agencies 
which the project can draw on. In the Midwest and in rural areas of other parts of 
the country, target populations are more dispersed, and project funds must therefore. 
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be spread more thinly, both in terms of f^eography and the kinds of'services provided. 
At the same time, the need to speak and write English may be more urgent because 
there is no barrio, and there are not likely to be bilinf;'ual personnel in stores, 
government oflices, hospitals, etc. 

Resource Shortages. Resource limitations, especially lack of'trained person- 
nel, often produced more innovative solutions to design problems than the designers^ 
personal predispositions toward innovation might have predicted. In som^» districts 
innovative delivery systems were necessary in order to design projects that were 
bilingual by even the loosest definition. Many instances ofHeaming between bilin- 
gual and monolingual teachers were motivated for this reason. In one inner-city 
district, the linguistic abilities ofstudents within each primary grade were especial- 
ly disparate, so that simple teaming of pairs of teachers could not adequately accom- 

/ modate needs; the district solved its dilemma by departmentalizing instruction in 
the grade levels served by the project. In another district blessed with new facilities, 
the bilingual project experimented with an open classroom format to accomplish the 

' same effect as departmentalization. Two other districts addressed the challenge with 
puUout groups. 

The undersupply of hilin^iially qualified teacheni is evident, particularly in the 
Midwest and on the East Coast, but to what extent is not known. The supply of 
qualified teachers who match target students on ethnicity is even more limited. 

Ffeldwork informants repeatedly emr^hasized the need for bilingual training 
programs. Early university programs were criticized for inadequate treatment of 
other languages as mediums of classroom instruction. Some advocated government 
funding of a system of regional training centers to decrease dependence on interstate 
recruitment. 

Others advocated expanded pre-service/in-service programs to take advantage 
of local talent, which is currently underutilized in several projects. One western 
project, for example, is situated in the midst of a very large Chicane population. 
Project teachers are required to pass d Spanish proficiency examination. Some 
Chicane applicants, who rely on the somewhat repressed Spanish of their natural 
backgrounds, do not do well on the test. Middle-class Anglos, who have the advan- 
tage of university-level Spanish-language training and travel abroad, frequently do 
better. 

Training for bilingual teachers has been given new funding priority by the 1974 
Title VII amendments and by certain states. The .OBE funds university training 
programs and training resource centers, and grants stipends to college students 
enrolled in bilingual education training programs. Some states provide training 
money rather than direct aid to districts for bilingual programs. The surge of train- 
ing activity at both the federal and state levels has not been" without criticism, 
however. The OBE-funded training programs have been criticized for placing too 
much emphasis on educational philosophy and methods and too little emphasis on 
providing teachers with basic linguistic skills and cross-cultural awareness; the Title 
VII regulations (as of June 1976) do not specify standards for exit skills of trainees. 
At the state level, native bilingual speakers chided one state training program, 
available only to monolingual English speakers, that provided certification on com- 
pletion of a specified number of university credit hours of Spanish instruction, 
apparently without proficiency testing; this training program was discontinued in 
1975. ■ 
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Most project directors reported tliat. althouKh the supply oi' commvirinl bilin' 
^uul /ne :4'nfWi;^>vas increased af\ei the first year of Title Vll, they were oflen unusa- 
hie without siKnificanI adaptation.^ 

There has been little eflectivi* exploitation of local matei'ials (ievel()[)ment hy . 
Title \'ll ()!' others, Project desiKnors rarely are aware of, or rarely use, materials 
developed hy other districts. Insiiuui each district sVems to use scarce resj^irces to 
r(»invent the wheel.* 

Constraints from the Initiation F^hase. Decisionmaking that takes place 
(luring the initiation phase may preempt decisions that-otherwise mi^ht have been 
made in the desiun. phase. The extent of preemption for such matters as project 
phil()S(^phy and selection of f)roject director varies from district to district. 

In one rural district, preemption was low because the project served a relatively 
small proportion of the student population, and there was no political activity on the 
part of tarKet constituents; the person primarily in charge of project desiKn was'also 
the initiator ol'the project, and was able to bVinK to bear a considerable measure of 
intellectual energy in shapin^^ the direction of the project. In another suburban 
/iislrict. an extremely vocal target constituency had definite ideas about project 
(iesi^Mi that conflicted with those of district planner's; the effect was that most desiKn 
decisions were made in the initiation phase, and the resulting project design was a 
series of conipronii.ses. In the latter case, it is interesting that district officers had 
sensed potential conflict with the constituency and to prevent this conflict from 
mushroominK into a much larger community/district confrontation had delegated 
design responsibility to a joint committee of community representatives, teachers, 
and lower-level district officers. The actions of this committee were largely political, 
and many decision outcomes were unpopular with community activists. However, 
"blame" for the decisions could not be placed directly with top district administra- 
tors, because community representatives sat on the committee. 

Design Issues 

We have noted four categories of issues that are the focus of decisionmaking in 
the design phase; specification of desired project outcomes, search for resources and 
program-relevant information, design of the instructional model, and facilitation of 
project operationalization. 

Specification. of Desired Project Outcomes. Although desired project out- 
comes are usually implicit in tlie decisions made in the initiation phase, the details 
are lefl to project designers. Designers must determine outcome priorities based on 
staff interest and skills and needs assessments. For example, many projects specify 
"greater parent involvement" as a desired project outcome. Serious commitment to 
this outcome may be very costly in terms of staff time and other resources. One 

- Thv hurdle post'd by adaptation sin-nis to decreasing as time by; this [vend will he dis^cusscd 
rurth'.-r later in this section. 

' Karlier work su^K^'sted that local material.^ de\'el()pnient may be useCul' in (oster inK sthfl* involve- 
ment and commitment Lsee Bermdn and Pauly; Peter W. (Jreenwood, Dale Mann, ami Milhrey Wallin 
.McLau^ihlin. Frr/^'ra/ Proji^ranis Support inf^ Edtuatiotuil dfuifif^o. Vol. Ill: The /'^oce.s.^ o/* r/jari/;c. .Th; 
f^and Corporation. FM5H9 '3-nKW. April 1975: jind Fierman and McKauKhlin. \*oI. Hosvever, adaju- 
injij commercial miiterials may serve the same function and at the sjime tiim- im[)rove the quality oC 
hilin^'ual materials 
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project had to Jipply later for extra fuiuls in order to provide parents with huiKnaKt' 
and otlier trainitiK necessary lor their meaningful involvement. 

Althou^'h previous decisions about who will be served generally constrain the 
choice ofohjectives. project designers may emphasi/.e t he needs of'some i^vniips more 
than others in stating and OperationaH/.inu priorities. For example, a decision to 
include Anglos in the program may force desu.Miers to propose objectives suclras 
"development of competence in Spanish for native Kn^lish-speakiuK children"; how- 
ever, the priority Riven that objective in terms of stalf time, materials acquisition, 
and numbers of AhkIos enrolled in bilingual classrooms may be hi^h or low. 

Desired outcomes must be measurable if the project is to be able to assess its 
progress toward stated K^als; this is a particular [)rol)lem when outcomes concern 
allective development. Similarly, outcomes masl be able to l)e operationali/.ed so 
that they can be rellected in project activities and schedules. 

DesiKners nuist also weigh outcomes based on n(H«ds a.ssessments against local 
s|)eculations as to what will be most acceptable to the fundit^^ agency. The more 
opportunistic designers lean heavily toward pleasing the funding sources, and 
ellbrts toward actual needs assessment may be cavalier. In one project, linguistic 
needs were overstated, and the objective of teaching a large number oi* students 
Knglish skills was given the highest priority. In I'act. numy students posse.s.sed 
Knglish skills; the money was wanted— and used fbr--a more enrichment-oriented 
program; the fact of receiving initial Title VII funding .seemed to legitimate this 
objective. ^.Vos.s-cultural enrichment of native Knglish speakers was not central to 
Title VII goals at that time. Neverthele.ss. later Title VII attemi)ts to modify and 
enlarge project objectives were viewed by the project stalf as arbitrary and capri- 
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The Search for Resources and Program-Relevant Information, In the 

early days of Title VII, project staffs generally adopted parochial,approaches to 
solving design problems. School people may have viewed shortages of resources and 
applicable curriculum models as more serious and irremediable than they were, 
simply because bilingual education was such a departure from what went on belbre. 
Their inexperience in dei?ling with the concept and natural proclivities to avoid 
change may have rendered them less able to recogni/.e the vial)ility of many existing 
options and/or led them to exaggerate the difficulty of ada[)tation. The adaptation 
process is now more widely understood (thanks to the media, the many training 
programs for bilingual instruction, and the pervasiveness of local program develop- 
ment!, and there is more facility with adaptation; henc(»some materials and technol- 
ogv options are newly recognized as such. evtMi though they may have been around 
(or some time. 

For some, ihe very idea of bilingual instruction may have constituted a threat 
to jobs and established educational delivery. Now that bilingual education has 
becf)me more legitimized, and it has been demonstrated t hat bilingual education will 
not simply go away if ign^'i ,^d, people are increasingly able to find adaptable cur- 
riculum resources vr ^ mo'xMs. 

Finally, school people tend to underestimate the a[)plical)ility of bilingual 
models developed outside their respective districts. simf)ly because there is a sort of 
myopic search })attern that tends to give more credence to ideas and products that 
originate? near at hand from persons who are well known. 
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.\/()(/('/s. \V(» saw coiisidorablo ovi(i(MU'o ordisst'nnriation of the controversial 
l)ilin,Kual education idea, hut not ol* inlbrmation on [)articuhir operating' character- 
istics, such as stalling' [)atterns. [)U[)il schedulin^^ and methods for incor[)orat in^' two 
laii|4\ia^u\s into I'li^ular instruction. In most ol' tlie lioldwork sites, instructional 
models were home^M'own. Tliere seemed to be an inordinately weak flow of ideas 
between bilinj^ual [)rojects despite Title VII funding' of s[)ecial projects lor that 
pur[)()se. It is not clear whether tliese elforts are completely inadequate or whether 
the [)rojects are simply parochial in their searcli for information. In more than ( 
site, it was tarj^el constitU(»nts, not district employees, who took the initiative to look 
outside the district for [)ro^n'am-relevant information. They then lobbied their re- 
s[)ective seliool boards to incor[)orate that information into project desi^Mi. 

Tliere was much more dissemination of instructional model information within 
districts than between them, especially within lar^a^r districts where Title VII 
projects serve only a small proportion of tar^a4 students. In three sites. Title VII 
projects have had a major influence on the development of other projects within the 
districts by sharing; the benefits of staiftraining, management experience, materials, 
and experience with different instructional model characteristics. 

Title VII oflen provided technical assistance at the time of project initiation, but 
most consultants in the early years lacked practical classroom experience with 
bilingual education. Local actors j^enerally felt that instructional and curriculum 
consultants were disappointing. Many project staff members felt they would have 
been better ofl* seeking their own consultants, or in following up on SEA recom- 
mendations. Consultants on administration were viewed more favorably; project 
informants commended consultants who provided assistance in this area. 

Staff Recruitment. We have already noted that qualified bilingual teachers 
are in very short supply, particularly in certain regions. Although the problem is 
easing somewhat because of new federal and state priorities for capacity building, 
there is still considerable recruitment from out of state, especially in the Midwest 
and on the coasts; Texas and the Southwest are considered the prime sources for new 
teachers. 

In some areas, particularly the Midwest, the supply of local talent is almost 
nonexistent. If a project must rely entirely on external recruitment, chances are 
high that the staff will be career-centered rather than place-centered, and staff 
turnover rates will be high. These recruitment and turnover problems are aggravat- 
ed by competition from other school districts, other carec.., university graduate 
programs, and even promotion within the district. 

Several fieldwork projects were making extensive use of team teaching and 
pullout^roups in order to make maximum use of small bilingual staff's. Some regard- 
ed these as temporary measures, and were actively engaged in staff'development and 
recruitment well past the initial funding year. 

Some informants suggested that the teacher-supply crisis, while severe, has been 
overemphasized in certain places. Community informants complained that district 
recruiters "don*t know where to look,*' which was a polite way of claiming that 
districts are reluctant to go outside established channels, are reluctant to recruit at 
colleges where students are militant, or are using the shortage as an excuse to 
protect the jobs of existing monolingual staff. A few district officials have, in turn, 
complained that it would be easier to recruit teachers with special qualifications 
(e.g., bilingualism) if there were less preoccupation with accreditation at local and 
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state lt'V(»ls.. Kor i»xainpli», Puerto Rican toaclicrs art* t»agt»r to teach in the United 
States because of the ovt^rsupply of* teachers on (heir island. State requiremenUs 
make hiring diflicult, but in at leastM)ne case pers(»v(»rance and continuing pressure 
have led tosome sofleniag ofthe regulations to allow recruiting and hiring of Puerto 
Ricans who lack mainland credentials. 

Materials. Large tjuantities of Spanish-language bilingual materials are now 
coiniaercia llv available, but most project staff in the (ieldwork sample reported 
difficulty in obtaining materials that suited their needs with respect to dialect, 
cultural representation, or educational content."' Without exception, projects en- 
gaged in their own materials development. Such development was dependent on the 
almost universal willingness of project teachers to devote many hours of their own 
time to the program. Such zeal may not be enduring. Bilingual projects that we 
observed have been largely staffed by a rather elite group with a high sense of 
commitment to bilingual education, either because of self-selection or an awareness 
of its special status. As bilingual education becomes more widespread and as train- 
ing programs are forced to recruit more broadly to create an adequate supply of 
teachers, bilingual teachers may become no more willing to do extra work than 
non participant teachers. 

Fortunately, -the diversity in materials is also increasing, and the Title VII 
projects that we observed are increasingly coming to rely on materials development 
centers funded by Title Vll. 

Design of the Instructional Model. Title VII projects, have been mostly on 
their own in developing models for instruction; there has been very little sharing 
of what project personnel regard as relevant information in this regard- In most 
cases, Title VII has required that project:s start with kindergarten and grade 1, then 
advance one grade level each year; the details of curriculum, scheduling, and staffing 
patterns are generally lefl to the local project designers. We have repeatedly ob- 
served a number of instructional modeling problems that impede project implemen- 
tation. These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Mid-Level Kn'try. Accommodating entry of older students who have.- few, if 
any, English skills into bilingual programs is a special problem for districts that are 
on the migrant stream or that are initial points of entry for non-English-speaking 
immigrants. Some schools simply place new students with their age-level peers, 
while others place students at the grade level that matches their supposed English- 
hinguage skills. These practices meet either social or educational needs, but not 
both. A more imaginative approach used in one district was to keep most bilingual 
classrooms ungraded so that older students could enter classrooms where they best 
fit socially and chronologically; such students were provided intensive tutoring to 
narrow the relative linguistic advantage of their classmates. 

Interestingly, there is a growing group of bilingual educators who feel that the 
mid-level entry problems that new arrivals to this country pose to bilingual projects 
should not be of overwhelming concern. They are coming to believe that the educa- 
tional benefits of bilingual programs are not purely linguistic; such programs are 

' S(>nu' oxiH.>rt.^ M ihiit thc.^c (iidictiltics ofh-n rcllcct or mask low levels of IntiKniaKt' :»nd bilingual 
instruction skills arnon^' project staff TIms lack of'skills is reilected in the poor linKui.stic and conceptual 
quality ()l"l(K-ally di'veioped materials 
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valuable because they increase students' self-esteem and instill feelings of pride in 
heritage, thereby con.pensatiug in part f'^»- ci:!tural repression. The important tar- 
gets of bilingual programs are the children of the indigenous Hispanic population; 
the newly arrived 15-year-old from, say, Mexico, has not been similarly repressed 
and presumably is well equipped to make the transition tc American life if his 
pu-/oly linguistic needs are satisffed with an ESL program, 

A related issue concerns part year attenciance, a common problem in migrant 
and recent-immigra..t communities. The problem is particularly severe in transi- 
tional urograms that prescribe treatment in terms of years— three months' attend- 
ance during a school year is not a year of trej tment, but if only full-year sequences 
are incremented, many students would remain in ''transition^ij" programs for their 
entire school career— a politically unacceptable even if educationally appropriate 
sequence of events. 

Secondary Programs, Biiir^nial programs for junior and senior high-school 
students have had rough sledding. Instruction in the secondary grades is typically 
departmentalized rather than pro\ Jed -.n self-contained classrooms; unless the 
project is large relative to tr.e size of the school, there nvay not be enough resources 
to provide for flexible scheduling. The situation is aggravated by the fart that 
students in these age groups lypically do not want to be identified with a special 
program that marks them as being different or in need of remedial instruction. One 
project is attacking this stigma t)y expanding to encompass ^!ie schools ri:gular 
foreign language curriculum, thereby snaring a sizable proportion of ccilege-bound 
students. Another project actively recruits the most popular students, in the belief 
that other students will follow. 

Teaching of Languages to Native English Speakers, Another source -vf 
special design problems for bilingual programs is the SSL (Spanish as a Second 
Language) component designed to teach Spanish to native Engnsh speakers. Title 
VII has required, with mixed success, that bilingual projects be integrated (i.e„ that 
project participants represent all ethnic groups that exist in the local school popula- 
tion). A recent General Accounting Office report^ contends that too much integra- 
tion occurs, so that services to the linguistically needy are compromised. Even 
without intentional integration, however, many participants are native English 
speakers. In such cases, SSL is theoretically as important to the success of the 
bilingual program as ESL, Nevertheless, the SSL component is consistently weak, 
largely because of lack of enthusiasm on the part of both staff and students. 

Pacing. Pacing of implementation is very important to a project's success. 
Many projects have tried to implement across severai grade leve's immediately and 
have had to withdraw back to one or two grades because they were spreading too 
thin their pool of resources and creative talents. One district tried to "ave money 
by institutionalizing the management of its project from the very begirming. and it 
ran into difficulties that might not have occurred with slower implementation and 
heavier staffing at management level. 

Project Management. Bilingual projects need strong advocates at the build- 
ing level as well as at the district level. Accordingly, it is important for the project 

* Comptroller Cieneral. Iiiiiu;;r*al Education, op. cit. * <^ v 
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director to spend considerable time in the school building where the project is 
located. When this is impractical, the person in charge at the building level should 
be locally influential. In one case, some project classrooms were over an hour s drive 
from project headquarters and were rarely visited by the director. School-level 
project management at some sites was entirely the responsibility of instructional 
aides. The aides were superbly qualified for the substance of the program, but could 
not stand up against the Anglo school board and the nonprogram certificated teach- 
ing staff. 

Tlie personal characteristics and abilities of the project director are very impor- 
tant, but it is not possible to generalize about what these characteristics should be. 
Different project directors have difierent personal styles, and difierent styles are 
more ettective in different school districts. It is probably safe to say that commitment 
and energy are always helpful, but the value of charisma, for example, is probably 
overrated. One informant argued that the more charisma, the more likely the 
project will be personally identified with the project director, and the less likely the 
project will survive when he or she leaves. Project director departures are common; 
many are recruited from outside the district when funding becomes available and 
move on during the course of the project. 

Facilitation of Project Operational! nation. The first set of findings from this 
study*** stressed that mutual adaptation between an educational innovation and its 
institutional setting is important to successful implementation and continuation. 
The extent of mutual adaptation over the life of a bilingual project depends largely 
on whether the initial project design incorporated strategies to facilitate this adapta- 
tion. In particular, provisions for ongoing planning, stafT* development, and support 
from nonparticipant stafl'are important. We found fisw projects where the original 
plan gave more than pro forma attention to these issues, although some [projects 
moved to correct the oversights after project implementation had begun. 

Ongoing Planning, Ongoing planning was found in Rand's earlier work to be 
most effective when it involved staff at all levels of project operation. It is also 
essential that planning be on-line; that is, it must be structured to provide rapid 
response to problems as they occur. 

The conditions that make such involvement meaningful can be subtle. The 
management team of one project boasted that teachers participated fully in plan- 
ning, but at least some of the teachers stated that their participation was ineffective, 
because they felt inhibited by the subordinate/supervisor relationship between 
teachers and project management. 

However, the absence of acknowledged planning leadership can' cause plunning 
to backfire <at least from the standpoint of project management). One project formed 
a joint .steering committee of district staff'and community representatives; the two 
groups were poles apa-rt on, key issues, and frequent infighting precluded effective 
functioning as a planning body. The district finally stepped into the leadership 
vacuum: the superintendent dissolved the steering committee, then allowed a year 
to elapse before establishing a restructured group with morf; compatible members. 

Staff Dcvelopmcnl. The main problem with staff development in many (educa- 
tional programs is that none is provided. Title VII projects have been an exception. 
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probably because Title VII requires staff development to be„an explicit component 
of the proposal; the 1974 amendments to Title VII go so far as to require that a 
specified percentu^'e of'project funding, be applied to this purpos(^. However, we have 
observed wide variability in the quality of staff development. 

A common complaint with respect to consultants who provide in-service train- 
ing, for example, was that, irrespective of their intellectual qualifications, few had 
had practical' experience in bilingual classrooms; their training tended to be less 
problem-centered and more pedantic. One project developed its own problem-cen- 
tered approach to in-service training in which project classrooms alternated in 
providing demonstrations in handling various problems and new techniques to other 
teachers. ' - 

Most of the projects we visited had carefully instituted incentives for participa- 
tion in training sessions; the stafi' generally felt that incentives were important 
because training required .more time than the regular school staff could commit,' 
Some projects arranged for participants to receiv^e university credit for attending 
in-service sessions. Other projects arranged for teachers and aides to attend regular 
university classes. Training incentives appeared to be paying off at the individual 
project level. At the time of our site visits, there were many cases where aides had 
received teacher certification or were making rapid progress in that direction. 

Development of Nonpar ticipant Staff Support, Bilingual projects are some- 
times viewed as an occupational threat by monolingual teachers. This makes mobili- 
zation of their support especially difficult. Few of the projects in our fieldwork 
sample explicitly addressed this problem. One that did had some success by being 
very candid at the outset about the occupational implications of the project. The staff 
was informed that as the project advanced one grade level per year monolingual 
teachers in the affected grades would be transferred to other schools, Afler an initial 
near revolt, the nonproject staff^ becan\e generally supportive, 

A second project that was less sensitive to the need for nonparticipant support 
designed a pullout project to serve schools having small proportions of target stu- 
dents. The project did not provide an initial comprehensive orientation to the school 
staffs, but simply informed principals and teachers that certain students were to be 
pulled out of their classrooms at certain times for bilmgual instruction. Three years 
afler the program started, project/scfiool interaction had not advanced significantly 
beyond this level, and teachers were still complaining that the bilingual project, as 
well as other pullout programs, was frustrating their efforts to provide students with 
coordinated programs of instruction. 

Design Outcomes 

In general, we saw little innovative project design. Delivery of bilingual services 
was to be carried out in a traditional way, A self-contained classroorn with a single 
teacher and aide was the modal approach. Occasional departures, such as provisions 
for team teaching, more oflen reflected resource shortages than self-conscious at- 
tempts to deliver bilingual services in an innovative way. 

One might havp '^xpected to find a strong orientation toward innovative design. 

' The rt'suil.s oCt'arlier work indicatr(i thai incentives to participate in training,' in tlu' form (»( f)arl 
ot full i>ay were unrelated to the .success o(" project implenienKilion <see Herman and Paulyi. 
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considering the many problems and constraints that project designers faced. There 
are several explanations for the generally noninnovative project designs we saw. 
Probably the most important is that many designers did not view bilingual educa- 
tion as an innovation beyond instruction in two languages arid the introduction of 
some cross-cultural curriculum components. 

A second exphination is that the initiation phase and the political influences^ 
involved in initiation decisions so domin-ated the program that there wt^ little time, 
energy, or space lefl to develop innovative delivery systems. In many^rojects, the 
most important design-delated decisions were made during the initiation phase by 
administrators. - . 

A third reason for low levels of i-nnovation is the real constraints posed by 
opponents. We saw no evidence of the adoption of a self-conscious strategy to design 
a project with a low profile in order to minimize visibility. However, some decisions 
were made to avoid innovations (e.g., new uses of space or scheduling changes) that 
might further antagonize an already hostile' regular staff. 

In a few cases, designers intentionally avoided innovation; some project design- 
ers felt that innovative management and delivery systems should not be a part of 
bilingual education programs. Many classroom innovations^ such as open class- 
rooms and Contingency management, require a substantial measure of student inde- 
pendence, and are thought by some to be incongruent with bilingual target groups; 
•some say the incongruence stems from cultural differences; others say that it stems 
from the fact that most target youngsters come from families where there is little 
complementary educational experience. One project director, who was more transi- 
tion-oriented, reversed this argument, suggesting that innovative instructional 
methods are highly desirable in discouraging certain counterproductive cultural 
tendencies, such as noncompetitiveness, that are often treated as a liability in more 
traditional classroom settings. 

Finally, many of the original projects were designed by ESL or foreign language 
specialists who had little propensity or the relevant experience to design innovative 
full-curriculum classroum-b'ased programs. 



DECISIONMAKING IN THE OPERATION ALIZATION PHASE 

The operationalization phase is the testing period when a project design first 
faces the realities of the institutional setting. Il is generally a less self-conscious 
phase than the initiation and design phases, in part because it generally has no end 
point and in part because it is largely reactive 

The elementi> of the operationalization phase are parallel to those of the design 
- phase: a "decision space'' that places constraints on the range of acceptable innova- 
tions, and the issues or problems that lead to decisions to modify the project. The 
issues are the same as for the design domain, but not every project will have to deal 
with all four categories of issues: (1) specifying desired project outcomes, (2) search- 
ing for resources and program-relevant information, (3) developing the instructional 
model design, and i4) facilitating project operational ization. 

Constraints on Adaptation 

The level of adaptation and innovation depended largely on implementation 
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strategies developed in the design phase and on the presence of organizational slack 
thut would allow change: Implementation strategies that seemed to be the most 
productive, especially participatory planning and practical classroom training, were 
discussed earlier in this section. Important dimensions of organizational slack in- 
cluded unused classroom space, available basic resource materials, and extra per- 
sonnel. The latter was especially important because it allowed flexibility in plan- 
ning, training, and curriculum development. In one elementary school, for example, 
the principal used discretionary funds to hire college students to supervise physical 
education activities. This arrangement not only provided a physical education pro- 
gram that was superior to the previous teacher-supervised program, but also it freed 
enough of the teachers' time to organize daily planning/training activities. The 
bilingual staff used this time for their own project purposes as well as for interacting 
with the nonproject staff. 

Adaptation and innovation were limited in some sites by lack of organizational 
slack. In one project, insuflicient Title VII and local resources forced a project to ; 
remain small, although the need was great; in another, a political decision that 
required participation of nontarget students limited the range of possible adaptive 
responses. 

Nature of Adaptation 

Because of the reactive nature of decisionmaking in the operationalization 
phase, it is more useful to discuss innovation and adaptatioain terms of motivation 
rather than kinds of issues; thus, we will organize the discussion according to 
whether innovations are responses to needs not adequately anticipated in the de- 
sign, or to needs imposed by intervention from outside the project. 

Adaptations in Response to Inadequate Project Design, Generally, the 
level of innovation at the classroom level in the sites we visited was high in the 
opWrationalization phase relative to that in the design phase. This was often because 
innovative delivery methods were necessary to address problems left unresolved in 
the'design phase. Needs must be met, and to the extent that needs are not anticipat- 
ed by building appropriate responses into the original project design, the design 
must be later modified. But this is an oversimplification. An innovative project 
design with an implementation strategy that includes ongoing planning, stafftrain- 
ing. and the development of nonparticipant stafT support is likely to be even more 
adaptive and innovative. 

Some adaptation involved changes and improvements in the original design. In 
one site, the original design called for implementing the program at several grade 
levels. It became obvious that resources were being spread too thin, and the project 
decided to retrench. In another project, a new management structure was developed 
—a committee was formed to provide stability of administration after the dismissal 
of project directors became a frequent and politicized event. 

In another project, it became apparent that monolingual Spanish parents could 
not actively participate in the PAC. A parent socialization program was established 
that taught parents how to speak English and use community facilities. After some 
time, the PAC became a- viable policymaking group. 

A few projects showed no inclination to adapt to address unmet needs. In most 
of these cases, the unmet needs were purely educational (e.g., children were not 
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learning English), and were riot immediately apparent to policymakers. Still, class- 
room staffs were often aware of the problem, and no corrective or adaptive actions 
were taken. Whether staffs will have the expertise to correct such failures with the 
use of new models, curricula, or implementation strategies is unclear. Constituency 
pressure, either from target advocates or nontarget opponents, may be necessary to 
move these projects into making changes. Failures to correct such^problems pose a 
widespread threat to the future of bilingual education, as will be discussed in Sec. 
V. . . • 

^ Modifications in Response to Outside Pressures. When outside agencies 
intervened during the operationalization phase, massive and disruptive design 
changes generally followed. F " xample, a number of school districts encountered 
state pressures for rapid expansion of bilingual projects as a result of state bilingual 
legislation. Because the state legislation affected all districts, it created a sudden 
demand for, in particular, bilingual staff; however, the regional supply of bilingual 
educators has been limited and can be expanded only after a several-year lead time. 
Some districts have responded to this state requirement by "pirating" staff' from 
'Title VII projects. 

Pressures for rapid expansion have also come from the federal level, particularly 
from the Office of Civil Rights. The OCR is charged with enforcing a Supreme Court 
ruling in Lau v. Nichols that districts that fail to institute programs that would 
guarantee equal educational opportunity to all children of limited English-speaking 
ability are in violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. To comply with 
the Lau v. Nichols ruling and thus to obtain relief from the noncompliance citation, 
districts were required to implement large-scale service programs in a short period 
of time. Districts often responded by rapidly expanding existing Title VII demonstra- 
tion projects. This expansion has tended to dilute services and thus has had perverse 
effects on the more comprehensive cross-cultural bilingual models funded under 
Title VII. Rapid expansion has been often accomplished at the expense of adequate 
planning and preparation. In the typical case, it has been impossible to recruit and 
mobilize resources rapidly enough to meet mandated deadlines, making it necessary ; 
toheavily dilute existing programs. Staffing has been especially problematic becaiise 
ofthe extreme shortages of qualified bilingual teachers in some regions, particularly 
in the Midwest and on the East Coast. In this situation, long-run benefits may be 
jeopardized; once a weak program has been implemented and hard^'ning ofthe 
bureaucracies sets in, strengthening the program may be very difficult. 

Other outside pressures on the project occurring after it began the operationali- 
zation phase often came from the Title VII program office. A 1971 change in Title 
VII regulations required that nontarget youngsters be immediately integrated into 
bilingual classrooms. This regulation 'had the effect of multiplying the linguistic . 
needs that had to be accommodated within bilingual classrooms; the net result was 
an increase in the per-pupil expenditures and modifications of the instructional 
model. The title VII program oflRce occasionally exerted another post-design pres- 
sure by cutting some project budgets midway through their funding cycle. This 
intervention generally forced a number of design changes (e.g., the elimination of 
community coordinators). 

In summary, school districts are particularly sensitive to outside pressures; 
when the operational implications of these outside pressures are at cross-purposes, 
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the net result for Title VII projects can be the severe dilution of project services. This 
situation points to the need both for the coordination of the implementation of 
different federal and state objectives and for the development of adaptive project 
implementation strategies. 
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V. ISSUES AFFECTING CONTINUATION 



What happens at the end of Title VII funding is variable. In a few cases, "incor- 
poration** has occurred in the sense that funding has been transferred to local 
sources, and the bilingual project ceases to be a separately identifiable line item in 
the district budget. For most Title VII projects, however", this sort ofabsolute incor- 
poration has been postponed, because of the increasing availability,of state bilingual 
funding and the opportunistic use of other external funding such as Title I and 
CETA. ' ^ 

Some districts that we visited during the course of the fieldwork anticipate as 
much as ten years of support froiivsuccessive external funding sources. If and when 
these external sources are depleted, districts will have to make continuation deci- 
sions in which they evaluate the costs of bilingual education against its locally 
perceived merits. Efforts to continue programs with local funds will face a number 
of hurdles. 



SPECIOUS CONDEMNATION / 

Supporters of bilingual education are'increasingly concerned that the concept 
of bilingual education may be erroneously viewed as a failure because- of problems 
with implementing programs. Projects that suffer from inadequate design, poor 
assessment instruments, poorly trained and largely monolingual staff, and. the dilu- 
tion of resources because of a need for rapid expansion of the program may be 
pointed to as evidence of failure of the idea of bilingual, education itself. ' 

Some of these supporters feel that bilingual education will fail because there is 
too much emphasis on a narrowJy conceived set of linguistic objectives. A commonly 
expressed view of attendees at the Spring 1976 Conference of the National Associa- 
tion for Bilingual Education was that bilingual education operates primarily 
through .the affective domain. They claim that teaching in Spanish is useful in 
conveying a positive view of the minority culture, which is needed to counteract the 
aiscrimination native-born minority children, in particular, have encountered. An 
important implication ofthis view is that language le^rningand especially language 
maintenance are not considered the most important goals of bilingual programs, a 
view that is counter to the thrust of legislation and the courts, which tend to focus 
on linguistic needs. If these more narrowly conceived programs fail to obtain signifi- 
cant cognitive gains, as many educators expect, the door may close on cross-cultural 
as well as bilingual education. 



PROGRAM COST 

Another important factor in making continuation decisions" will be the relation- 

' ;J()se A. Ciirdi'nas. "The Lt'^al Stilus of Bilingual Kdut-atiori." pajHT prcstMiU'd at tlu* Fidh Annual 
International !iilin^'iial/Bicultura! Education C\)n(eri'tia', San Antonio. Texas. May H)7f> 
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ship of bilingual program cost to the district's fiscal situatioxi. Bilingual programs 
often have relatively high recurring costs, mainly because of the intensive staffing 
that is necessary to meet the disparate linguistic needs of the students, or to imple- 
ment a program staffed largely by monolingual teachers. These needs are exacerbat- 
ed for programs that include nonminority English-dominant students (although 
inclusion of'such students may enhance the political acceptability of'incorporation).'- 
Some costs may actually increase at the time of'incorporation; for example, target 
community persons who had been content to serve as volunteers during the demon- 
stration phases may insist on salaries: 



GROWING POLITICIZATION OF CONSTITUENCIES 

We found that the decision to continue a bilingual program at the end of the 
period of Title VII funding (even if follow-on external funding was available) was 
more politicized and generally more contentious than the original decision to initi- 
ate. Part of this, of course, is because continuation may involve a greater financial 
commitment on the part of a district, and plunges the decision into issues of priori- 
ties, long-term staffing, and hierarchical placement. But it also reflects a different 
environment for bilingual education, one in which bilingual education has been 
recognized as a right by some and an excess by others, and in which proponents and 
opponents have developed political acumen and determination. Bilingual education 
is better known how than in the earlier years of the program, and the various 
constituency groups have had time to develop and become politicized. Macro-pres- 
sures have increased. Recent court decisions and administrative actions have 
created a climate in which bilingual education is both more legitimate and political- 
ly necessary (see the Appendix for a discussion of these, decisions and actions). 

In none of the districts visited by Rand did a nontarget. constituency present 
organized resistance initially. However, in a number of districts there has been a 
growing resistance that can be best described as a reactionary backlash. In some 
cases, school boards have voted to return Title VII funds, prompting suits by target 
constituency groups. Oflen the period of crisis has occurred at the end of the first 
term of Title VII, state, or local funding. We have observed that such community 
resistance is greatest when the target constituency is established, politicized, and/or 
relatively large. - . 

The resistance by some community segments to bilingual education (especially 
the cross-cultural aspects) is increasing as they more fully come to understand the 
sociopolitical implications, such as socialization and unification of the minority 
community and the increased participation of minorities in school governance; these 
are implications that some minority community activists have used to advantage. 
For people who represent the majority population it must be especially galling to 
realize that they are paying extra for a program that tends to diminish their influ- 
ence. 

In one district, the project director Is preparing for nontarget constituency 
opposition to continuation by aggressively developing a countervailing target con-, 
stituency. His approach is to stimulate the target community's awareness of its 

' - John .Molina. "The National Thrust in Bilingual Education." paper presented at the Fiilh Annual 
International Hilin^'ual/Bicultural P^ducation Conference, San Antonio, Texas, May 1976. 
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political potential in general and of the project's worth in particular. To this end he 
engages in.many activities not directly related to educational purposes, much to the 
distaste of some district officials. He is running personal professional risk, but feels 
that if he is successful, the school board will not try to discontinue the program after 
Title VII funding ends. He is also adamant about discouraging future funding from 
any but. local sources. 

In pursuing his community-oriented strategy, the project director is taking the 
lead in what appears to be a growing appreciation among educators that political 
constituencies tend to promote continuation, and that educators should be political 
advocates as well. For bilingual education in particular this seems to be a viable 
lever because bilingual projects seek changes that are easy to understand and that 
can be readily linked to political issues. 



FAULTY INCORPORATION PLANNING 

If externally funded bilingual projects should lose their state or federal funds, 
they might face decline. Projects might achieve incorporation only to face deteriora- 
tion after being absorbed into the district structure because of failures to carefully 
plan for such absorption. Institutionalization may be more than a change in who 
pays; it often shifts program management from the district's special programs divi- 
sion to theregular instructional division. The instructional division may lack experi- 
ence in managing bilingual education programs. There may also be no one who is 
strongly committed to and identified with the program. A bilingual staff position 
ensures a constant advocate and oyerseer. 

One of the Title VII sites we visited dealt explicitly with this problem by an- 
ticipating the, transition to regular instruction as early as the initial proposal for 
funding. The staff' of the regular instruction division had the responsibility for the 
original program design in order to assure that it would incorporate smoothly with 
the regular instruction program; this staff then prepared the initial proposal for 
federal funding. The special programs division coordinated the proposal preparation 
and administered the program when funding was granted. Toward the end of federal 
funding, the regular instruction division began to ts\ke on increasing responsibility 
for the project, especially in the areas of curriculum and scheduling. The roles of the 
project director and his staff' increasingly became those of expediters, at. least in 
theory. For the Title VII project at this site, this changeover process was accidentally 
facilitated when the project director was promoted, leaving the project in the hands 
of acting management during the final year of Title VII funding. 

Although bilingual education addresses important educational needs, accep- 
tance of such programs is far from certain. In view of the fact that some districts 
oppose such programs, complete incorporation into the regular school curriculum 
should not necessarily be the goal of federal funding; in some cases, incorporation 
may provide the opportunity to cover up watering down a project or even its even- 
tual demise. Unless there is some assurance of commitment among all relevant 
district actors or evidence of a particularly vigilant constituency, continued status 
as a special program might be a preferable alternative despite the danger that this 
would make the project an easier target for deletion when money gets tight. 

Continued special status was anticipated in one district where the attitude 
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seemed to be that the re^^uhir instruction division, particularly at the school-build- 
level, was too burdened by logistical tasks to properly administer special pro- 
grams, including bilingual education. The feeling was that such programs need 
advocates who can monitor their special needs and effectively cut through district 
protocol and red tape. In this district, many special educational programs will 
remain "the responsibility of the special program division afler federal funding 
terminates. It should be noted, however, that some teachers seemed close to revolt 
because of the many special programs over which.they or their principals have little 
operational control; the large number of puliout programs makes it difficult to 
organize coordinated classroom programs. 
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VI. CONCLUSION 



The preceding sections have described the central elements involved in imple- 
menting and sustaining the bilingual projects that we visited. The discussion was 
organized around a temporal scheme that categorizes the process in terms of phases 
and the decisions that characterize each. Political influences were characterized as 
having pervasive effects in all phases. This understanding of the local process of 
implementation suggests a variety of implications for policymakers. Because our 
fociis has been primarily at the local level, and has not been directed toward a 
program evaluation of Title VII, we are not in a position to assess the bureaucratic 
and operational feasibilities of specific policy options at state, regional, and national 
levels. Accordingly, we will make general suggestions about the directions policy 
modifications might take rather than offer detailed policy recommendations. 

This section will present a summary of the significant aspects of the local context 
of bilingual education, followed by a discussion of some implications for federal Title 
VII policy. 



CONTEXT OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

In trying to understand the broader context in which bilingual education is 
implemented in classrooms, four aspects stand out: political complexity, educational 
parochialism, shortages of critical resources, and enormous variability across sites 
in these dimensions. 

Political Complexity 

Bilingual education innovation has created debate and raised political issues to 
a much greater extent than any of the other change agent programs included in the 
Rand study. In fact, few educational innovations raise so many questions about the 
basic goals and outcomes^of public education:* 
. Three important aspects of this political complexity are discussed below. 

Variable Support. Strength of support for bilingual education is much greater 
and more consistent at the national than at local levels. Two factors contribute 
significantly to this disparity. One is the nature of constituency pressure felt at the 
two levels. The other relates to the difference between the roles and priorities of 
national and local policymakers. 
V Consistent and organized constituency pressures for bilingual education have 
emanated from the national and regional levels. Policymakers at the national level 
are generally sensitive to constituency demands. These pressures have found re- 
sponse in steadily increasing legislative and judicial support. In contrast, local 
constituency pressures have varied greatly from district to district in terms of 
intensity, consistency (i.e., pressure in some localities. has been very episodic), and 

' An analogous and ofU'n closely relatwi issuo is school dosoK'reKi»ti<>n. DosoKroKation raises questions 
about what constitutes ecjual education and the- obligations of schools to addross larger social is.suo.s. 
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timing. The response to these pressures by school district staffs has been variable. 
In many districts, bilingual education has foun(J itself only superficially welcome, 
a threat to established notions of the role of public.education, and in competition 
with priorities of budget, staffing, and organizatipn. In a few district's with a history 
of opposition to innovation, it took outside pressures in the form of community 
organizations or media campaigns to force the districts to.accept bilingual education. 

Many school administrators are opposed to bilingual education. Some opposition 
may be personal politics, but it also could be an expression of their budget and 
organization orientation; it should not be surprising that an innovation that poses 
such disruption to established budget and staffing priorities should inspire adminis- 
trative recalcitrance. 

We found frequent resistance toward bilingual projects among regular staff; 
particularly during. the initial phases. The resistance generally reflects. differences 
in opinion about the worth of bilingual education as compared with the simpler ESL 
approach, but also mirrors real or imagined threats to the job security of monolingu- 
al staff*. 

In response to felt resistance (and perhaps as part of a more general trend 
toward teacher militancy), there is a movement toward increased politicization 
among professional bilingual educators; they are actively mobilizing support among 
local constituencies as we'll as among their school district colleagues. In past years, 
teachers exhibited more reticence, either because positions of advocacy were consid- 
ered to be occupationally hazardous, or because they thought that as professionals 
they should attend only to their areas of-educational expertise. 

Multiagency Involvement. Tlt^ OBE is by no mearns the Only agency involved 
with bilingual^ducation. Other state and federal agencies have acted to legitimate 
and extend the influence of bilingual education through such activities as classroom 
services, training programs, technical assistance, and compliance enforcement. Dur- 
ing the 1974-75 school year, for example, California school districts received funding 
for Spanish-language bilingual projects from five different state agencies and four 
different federal agencies.^ Opportunistic districts attempt to design and implement 
consistent programs with support from different funding sources, but with varying 
success; the agencies have difTering guidelines with respect to participant eligibility, 
supported services, and types of educational activities allowed. 

A number of states, including most of those with concentrations of limited- 
English speakers, have mandated widespread bilingual education through legisla- . 
tion. As bilingual education grows increasingly legitimate, the trend to legislate its 
enactment is likely to continue. However, the state mandates typically call for 
programs that are strictly transitional, and prjly in the early primary grades. This <<^1-^ 
has resulted in the dilution of many existing Title VII projects. Another troubling 
aspect of state legislation is that enforcement is not uniform. Some states have 
mandated bilingual education buf have not provided money for classrooms; state 
agencies are reluctant to press sanctions when school districts claim lack of funds! 
As districts become aware that this is the case, they exercise more resistance. 

A number of federal agencies are involved in bilingual education. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs supports classroom services with Johnson-O'Malley and Indian 

* See California State Assembly, Special Subcommittee on Bilinj(ual-Bicultural Education. Toward 
Meaninfiful and Equal Educational ()pf}ortunity: Report of Public Hearings on lUlin^ual-Biculturul 
Eduvation, Sacramento, Calif.. July 1976, 
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Education Act funds. The Equal Educational Opportunities Program, whose main 
thrust is assisting school desegregation, provides classroom services with ESEA 
funding and technical assistance through Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(CRA^. Title I and Title I Migrant (both ESEA) monies are used by districts for 
bilingual instruction. 

In its role as enforcer of compliance to Title VI (CRA), the Office of Civil Rights 
influences (sometimes at cross-purposes) the activities of all agencies that fund 
bilingual services. A number of districts cited by the OCR for noncompliance had 
previously implemented intensive but limited bilingual programs that do not meet 
the Laii v. Nichols standards for equity. Meeting these standards has required rapid 
implementation of large-scale programs, and some districts have responded by bor- 
rowing heavily from existin^(- Title VII projects, causing resources to be spread very 
•thin. Although PGR,;citations have been verj^ effective in moving reluctant school 
districts to address then^eds of limited-English speakers, actual compliance enforce- 
ment has nev2»rth^]essbeen uneven because of the OCR's limited staff. Furthermore, 
administrdiive enibrcement proceedings leading to termination of federal funding 
have rarely been instituted. 

Political Influences on Project Implementation, Bilingual education as an 
educational innovation is affected by a substantial number of noneducational influ- 
ences. These political influences — administrative, constituency, and outside agency 
—manifest themselves in'various ways throughout the implementation process. 
They are discussed below. 

Initiation Phase. The initiation decision in the projects we studied was gener- 
ally made without constituency pressures. In a substantial number of the districts 
we visited, the fact that federal funds for bilingual programs were available through 
Title VII made the decision about whether to have a program obvious. Administra- 
tors showed little concern about future funding and long-term staffing implications 
of bilingual programs. Target and nontarget constituencies were generally not 
aroused. 

These rather benign initiation decisions probably reflected more than anything 
else a lack of expert^nce with bilingual education as a political issue in the early 
years. The much more contentious nature of the continuation decision in a number 
of these projects suggests that future initiation decisions may be much more hard- 
fought. Both target and nontarget constituencies have begun to understand the 
implications of bilingual education programs and have organized to put forth their 
views. 

At the same time, outside agencies have become more active in promoting 
bilingual education in recent years. Although their enforcement efforts may be 
limited, their strong stance may predispose local administrators toward initiating 
bilingual education programs. 

Design Phase. In the design phase, major influences are felt from outside 
agencies; some internal constituency influences may also be present. Regulatory 
influences generally take the form of regulations and limits, and usually constrain 
design choices. For example. Title VII requires that bilingual projects serve students 
of all racial and linguistic groups. The need to teach Spanish to monolingual English 
speakers decreases the amount of resources available to the project; it may also 
constrain the choice of an instructional model. 
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Local constituencies are generally not active In tuis phase. One reason is that 
the decisions are educational, and local constituencies lack educational expertise. 
Design decisions are also less visible; they are usually made by people who are 
actively involved in the delivery of educational services and who were not involved 
in the initiation decision. Finally, target. constituencies may feel no particular need 
to monitor design decisions — the goal they sought was establishment of a bilingual 
education program: a decision to initiate satisfied their demands. 

Internal constituencies may be. more active in the design phase. Being trained 
professionals, they have the educational expertise to be effectively involved. We saw 
little active opposition among the many regular stafi' who opposed the program. 
However, their known opposition often constrained design decisions: designers felt 
they could not propose major changes, for example, scheduling, if most of the regular 
staff were not supportive. 

Operaiionalizaiion Phase. In the operationalization phase, we saw strong 
regulatory influences. Demands by outside agencies to redesign and greatly expand 
programs very quickly were highly disruptive and in one case nearly destroyed^an 
effective although limited bilingual program. Such intervention may well continue 
for some time; the various agencies concerned with bilingual education have yet to 
establish boundaries on their respective influences. 

Getting a program into operation has the potential for arousing renewed con- 
stituency resistance. We* saw little of this; most teachers who were opposed to the 
program expressed their resistance from the beginning, and community resistance 
was generally not yet organized, as discussed above. 

Continuation Phase. The point at which a continuation decision is considered 
is when the many political influences that affect bilingual education come into 
prominence. The uniqueness of bilingual education as an educational innovation is 
most apparent in the continuation phase. 

Unlike most other educational innovations, the impetus for bilingual education 
has not been exclusively or even dominantly professional. Legislative and judicial 
mandates and national and occasionally local constituencies have been major fac- 
tors in its growth, development, and legitimation as an educational movement at the 
national level. 

These same influences are important in its continuation. The presence and 
strength of these noheducational interests explain our Phase I findings that bilin- 
gual education programs are likely to be continued in the absence of perceived 
success; these influences combine to create a force for bilingual education that is 
vigilant against its demise, v 

Yet we also observed increasing strength and organization among groups op- 
posed to bilingual education. Nontarget constituency backlash at the local level has 
resulted in the return of federal bilingual funds by several districts. Although the 
number of districts that have returned funds is small, it is significant in pointing 
out the potential for increased opposition in the future. 

Educational Parochialism 

Viewed solely as an educational innovation, bilingual education is parochiaj. 
Compared with the other educational in no vat ions included in the Rand study, bilin- 
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gual education generally is traditional and noninnovative in its delivery methods at 
the classroom level. We saw» for example, few instances of learning centers, open 
classrooms, or use of diagnostic-prescriptive methods. Where we did see frequent 
innovative practices, they were a response to lack of resources; for example, team 
teaching models were used when there were not enough bilingual teachers. Rarely 
did we see innovative techniques included in a project design when sufficient k*- 
sources existed to develop more traditional approaches. 

. This lack of innovation is interesting and somewhat surprising; in manv 're- 
spects, the design problems inherent in bilingual education programs would seem 
to suggest innovative approaches. 

For example, diagnostic-prescriptive techniques and individualization of in- 
struction would seem to be useful responses to the enormous diversity of linguistic 
skills that some projects face. 

At the same time, the apparent parochialism is understandable and oflen mul- 
tidetermined; the political influences affecting bilingual education are oflen felt 
indirectly in a way that constrains innovation. 

One of the major reasons for lack of educational innovation is that many people 
do not view bilingual education as an educational innovation beyond the use of two 
languages and the introduction of multicultural curriculum elements. Bilingual 
f)ro^^rams are oflen a 'response to constituency or agency pressures that are predicat- 
ed on 'lear educational needs. Teaching in two languages seecns the clear (and oflen 
ni • nc-cessary) response; meeting this need by deciding to have a program may 
preclude concern with innovative delivery methods. 

.•\nother factor that oflen promotes parochialism is the political nature of some 
initiation decisions. In a few of the projects we sav/, the initiation decision pitted 
aroused target constituencies against reluctant or hgstile district administrators; 
OIK' result was that a decision to have a program became an end in itself When 
victory came in the decision to have a program, proponents oflen felt the battle was 
over. The highly politicized nature of the decisions eclipsed the educational aspects; 
the n\^alt was relative neglect of the subsequent task of project design. 

Traditionalism may also be a self-conscious strategy to avoid attracting atten- 
tion to a program that may be unpopular in many quarters. Self-contained class- 
rocnis operatin^^ on standard schedules are less visible than open classrooms; in- 
novative classj/^i^iii practices may persuade nontarget parents that target children 
are receiving an enrichment program denied to their children. We saw no such 
.self-conscious strategy, although more traditional approaches were oilen chosen to 
minimize opposition from already hostile nonparticipant teachers who might be 
inconvenienced by scheduling or other major changes. Such strategies may become 
more common in the tliture as nontarget constituencie.s become stronger. 

. Some of the panji'hialism we saw was the result of lack of experience with 
bilingual education. Designers of the early programs were oflen ESL teachers or 
foroij^n language specialists who lacked experience in the design of innovative full- 
curriculum classroom-based programs. There was little search outside the district. 
Most people felt they should rely on information from district people who at least 
knew the local situation. This tendency was reinforced by the belief that the state 
of" the art outside the district was undeveloped. There is a growing trend toward 
rnore widespread .search; most projects have used curriculum centers, and project 
staff oflen know and exchange ideas with bilingual people in nearby districts. 
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Some designers feel that innovative approaches at the classroom level are inap- • 
propriate for target children. Open classrooms and individualized instruction are 
felt to be inconsistent with the cultural background of these children; structural and 
traditional approaches are more educationally sound. Not all designers agree. Some 
have not thought of innovation as being culturally inconsistent, and others argue 
that innovation can and should be used to address some of the elements of Hispanic 
culture that often pose problems for children in regular classrooms; for example, 
small groups may allow leaders to emerge who might be silent in a regular classroom 
setting. ^ 

Project adaptation was common during the operationalization phase, but inno- 
vation was not. A number of projects reacted to obvious problems by cutting back 
on scope, for e.xample, reducing the program to serve kindergarten througr'h 3rd 
grade rather than kindergarten through 6th grade or reorganizing project manage- 
ment. In general, classroom-level problems were not immediately apparent, and 
therefore innovative solutions at the classroom level were not adopted. Aside from 
teacher or materials shortages, which were often anticipated during design, failures 
of the model curriculum or project implementation were only beginning to emerge 
some vears later. Whether these problems will be addressed with innovative solu- 
tiovi^ epends on whether they are perceived as problems by the staff or engage the^ 
attonuon of opponents; whether the factors that initially prsumted parochialism 
have changed; and whether enough organizational slack (e.g., en^tra teachers or 
classrooms) exists to allow innovative solutions to be implemented. 

Resource Shortages 

The projects we observ^ed, which were funded during the early years of Title VII, 
generally suffered from an apparent lack of critical educational resources, particu- 
larly materials, staff, and models. Practitioners felt these resource shortages most 
in the design phase, where shortages often pose severe design constraints. As dis- 
cussed in Sec. V, the resource situation has generally improved. Newly funded 
projects have not experienced the same design constraints faced by earlier projects. 
One reason is that resource shortages are less severe; for example, Spanish cur- 
riculum materials are more widely available. Equally important, practitioners have 
learned to deal better with shortages. 

Resource shortages still vary across regions and language groups. Generally, an 
abundance of one resource may help compensate for deficiencies in others. For 
example, in some districts in the Southwest, the presence of large numbers of 
bilingual teachers has facilitated the implementation of bilingual programs. Lack 
of funds for materials,' which might have severely debilitated a project that lacked 
bilingual 'teachers ^s well, has been much less of a problem in these districts. 

All projects we visited suffer from a lack of teachers who have had training in 
bilingual education. Title VII has recently moved to remedy this situation by pro- 
viding funds 'to universities and individuals to develop and attend programs in 
bilingual instruction. However, Title VII does not specify standards with regard to 
expected skill levels at completion. There is some concern that without such ar- 
ticulated and uniform objectives, a cadre of **trained" personnel who lack necessary 
skills and sensitivities will enter and dominate programs. This in turn might create 
a situation in which critics could point toprpgram failures as evidence of the failure 
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of'the idea Qf bilingual education, when failures might be more appropriately attri- 
buted to poorly prepared ^'trained" personnel. 

Most projects reported difficulty in locating commercially developed materfals 
, ap^'opriate to their, needs. Some experts have suggested that a sufficiently broad 
range of materials exists in Spanish and French; perceived inappropriateness of 
these materials may reflect lack of stafTskills and sophistication rather than materi- 
als problems. Programs targeted to other languages unquestionably suffer from 
materials shortages. Although materials in these languages are being developed, the 
small number of potential users means that commercialization is unlikely. More 
aggressive and coordinated efforts to produce and disseminate these materials are 
needed. National exploitation of local materials development efforts should be par- 
ticularly encouraged. 

In the early years of Title VII, the OE did not provide guidance in the form of 
instructional models. This presented particular problerris in regions such as the 
Midwest where creative models are necessary to overcome problems of shortages in 
other resources, particularly staff. The OBE is now taking, an active role in model 
development. Concurrently, some local development of models appropriate to the 
needs and resource levels of particular regions is also occurring.^' However, as we 
have suggested, availability cannot presume use by practitioners; the use of these 
models is still an open question. 

Variability across Sites 

Bilingual programs develop and exist in districts that differ markedly in terms 
of demograpKhics, needs, LEA readiness, and level of politicization of target and 
nontarget constituencies. 

Important target-group demographic dimensions include relative socioeconomic 
status, residential patterns, and size. Both the absolute and relative number of 
students who are eligible for and included in a bilingual program have important 
political and project design implications. In several large districts, the percentage 
of students who would be involved in a proposed bilingual program was so small that 
the program met almost no resistance. Where this proportion is large; resistance 
may be more likely. 

Linguistic needs vary substantially across projects. A project may serve some 
mix of the following levels: students who are monolingual in English, those who are 
monolingual in a language other than English, those who can communicxite reason- 
ably well in both languages, and those who have difficulty communicating in either. 
These needs, and traditional LEA response (or nonresponse) to these needs, may in 
turn foster a variety of behavioral and nonlinguistic cognitive needs. In addition, a 
growing number of educators are viewing self-concept needs 'that may or may not 
correlate with linguistic needs) as a legitimate focus of Bilingual projects. 

Although the level of LEA readiness may be independent of needs, it is a signifi- 
cant part of the context in which bilingual policy operates. The notion of bilingual 
education as a national education priority is fairly new, dating back fewer than ten 
years. The sense of acceptability, let alone priority, is filtering down to the LEAs at 
different rates. 

' Sec. for cxaniplf, W. Katra. V/ C:liiH». and A. fiarl rina-('ani[)S McCoy, "liilir^^ual Instruction in 
.MichHian and the Midwest," [JafK-r [)rfs(?ntcd nt the Kiflh Annual International l^ilin^ual/Hicult ural 
Conference', San Antonio. Texa.^, May 1976. 
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Target and nontarget constituencies are variously vocal and organized. TnVolve- 
ment of target constituencies in decisionmaking has generally increasra over the 
course of development of* bilingual programs. Nontarget constituencies often or- 
ganize even later in counterresponse to the program, and especially in response to 
the growing organization and involvement of target constituencies. 



IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS FOR FEDERAL 
BILINGUAL POLICY 

Notwithstanding frequent local demand, bilingual education probably would 
never have gotten ofl'the ground as a grassroots movement. It took federal interven- 
tion to show that the system could and should address the linguistic needs of chil- 
dr<'*n with limited English-speaking abilities. Court and legislative mandates have 
been essentia! to the legitimation of such a completely new educational concept. 

Title VII has had enormous influence at the-macro-level in'shaping bilingual 
education policy priorities, in arpusing constituencies, in stimulating state and local 
funding, and in developing a cadre of bilingual education leaders. Its effect at the 
micro-level has been weaker. It has been less successful in developing and dis- 
seminating viable models of bilingual education, in producing personnel who have 
been trained to teach in bilingual education programs, and in capitalizing on the 
vast materials development efforts that have been undertaken at the local level. 

The increasing involvement of Other agencies suggests that it mightbe appropri- 
ate for the OBE staff to reevaluate its role in advancing bilingual education, perhaps 
to place greater emphasis on those areas where it has relative advantage. In particu- 
lar, the ORE should continue its present direction toward national capacity building, 
particularly teacher training, materials packaging ,and dissemination, and models 
identification and developiiient. In addition, the OBE should assume more leader- 
ship in developing coordination among the various pieces of legislation that affect 
bilingual education, and among the agencies that administer that legislation. 

With respect to its direct interaction with district bilingual projects, there are 
two areas that need particular focus by the OBE: accommodation of the varying 
needs of different localities, and realistic planning for local project continuation. 

Focus on Accommodating Varying Needs 

Notwithstanding their value in shaping the course of national reform, federal 
mandates are often neither selective nor sensitive with respect to local differences, 
and in some circumstances may actually be counterproductive. Regional and local 
characteristics affect the extent to which government interventions facilitate or 
interfere with project implementation. These regional anc! local characteristics also 
change over time, which suggests that the timing as weli as the selectiveness of 
interventions should be of concern. • 

Target groups, project needs, and project designs vary substantially across dis- 
tricts and regions. Many respondents felt that OBE staff persons were only remotely 
aware of the special needs encountered in their regions or districts, Some project 

' The OK has eslnblish'.'d tlio Bilin^'ual FMucation ('oordi nation Council, chaired by the OfiK's director, 
to cixirdinat*' bilin^'ual education activities within iht* OK. 
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personnel, especially those who had strong SEA support or substantial local re- 
sources, were satisfied with this arrangement because it left them freer to shape 
proje^^is to the local will. But most projects, and particularly those with fewer on-^ite 
resources, would prefer more help and guidance. Eastern and midwestern projects 
frequently expressed concern over the program^s traditional focus on the West and 
Southwest in terms of materials, funds, and models; they generally felt that the 
unique needs of the East and Midwest were not well accommodated. 

Dealing with thi? problem of varying local needs raises complex program issues 
for federal policy. Although we have not systematically analyzed these issues, we 
can suggest some federal approaches that would be consistent with the realities of 
local implementation. 

' One approach to addressing varying local needs might be through a modified 
administrative posture, such as more intensive site monitoring or decentralization 
of the management of Title VII classroom services. Possible decentralization options 
might include adopting the Title I strategy of working through the SEAs, or working 
through thL^ regional HEW offices. Working relationships between project staffand 
the SEAs are generally better than with the federal program office. Respondents 
generally felt that the SEA staflf'had a better sense of the regicnal and local problems 
they faced. 

Notwithstanding the benefit thrt would accrue to local project implementation, 
decentralization would have. other important ramifications that would have to be 
carefully studied before adopting such an approach. In particular, without careful 
planning, the OBE would lose substantial control over the use of Title VII funds. 
Also, additional management costs might be high. 

Another approach that is consistent with (but not necessarily dependent on) 
decentralization would be the development of policies that allow for flexible funding 
and implementation of Title VII projects. 

Some flexibility currently exists, but is not used to advantage. For example, new 
Title VII regulations allow the funding period o'' projects to be variable. However, 
the maximum funded period for the 1975 funding awards was five years, the same 
duration as was implicit under previous^olicy. Some projects with serious needs, 
few resources, and local resistance may need more time. Although it is true that 
projects may be allowed to renegotiate at the end of the five-year period, there may 
be strong advantages in making the longer funding period e*v«icit so that projects ^ 
will feel secure in implementing long-term capacity- building strategies that may 
have relatively small short-term rewards. 

In addition to flexibility in the length of funding, local implementation might 
benefit from more fi-xible administration ofexisting guidelines and refulations. For 
example, projects in regions suflTering scarcities of qualified teachers have special 
difficulties in establishing stable, place-oriented, bilingual stafl^s; additional funding 
for local training might be granted fbd this purpose. Or, the recommended composi- 
tion of PACs might be allowed to vary depending on the capabilities of project 
parents to contribute to project policymaking; localities where viable parent partici- 
pation is preclr5:ded.by basic socialization needs might be encouraged to "'pply for 
additional fandmg, which Title VII provides for that ty[.e of capacity building. To 
improve the long-term persistence of bilingual projects, OBE personnel might en- 
courage project personnel to design projects with higher or lower profiles, depending 
on the particular political contexts of their district. Finally, there may be instances 
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where overall project objectives would be better served by admitting only target 
younf^sters into the program, at least temporarily, despite the separatist implica- 
tions. Title VII regulatioh^ do permit part-day segregation in "unusual" cases, but 
some educators have argiied that circumstances sometimes warrant even more 
segregation (e.g., full days over a several-month period). 

Greater coordination amoAg federal and state agenciei^ would also be desirable. 
In addition to the confiicts betweeft progrcaTimatic and regulatory concerns, the 
guidelines and objectives of'diflerent bilingual programs oflen are not complemen- 
tary. F'or example, districts have difficulty in establishing an integrated bilingual 
program because of'inconsistencier in target populations and the type of educational 
services provided by different state and federal programs. 

Title VII also suifers from more general problems endemic to most federal social 
programs. There is some irony in the fact that legislation directed at expediting 
educational change oflen aggravates the orderly process of that change. Such man- 
dates move the expectations of constituencies in quantum leaps, and legal avenues 
are opened through which their expectations can be expressec! (court orders, OCR 
investigations, etc.). The capabilities of districts to operationalize these mandates 
may advance more slowly. The result is that instead of'being able to plot strategies 
that pace educational change to realistic resource mobilization schedules, district 
administrators may find themselves presiding over a change process that is actually 
a series of tactical maneuvers and holding actions.' 

Focus on Continuation 

Most Title VII projects have received additional state funding or federal funding 
from Title VII or other sources after the initial Title VII funding ended. Therefore, 
the question of continuation in the sense of district assumption of project costs has 
been moot. However, most of this follow-up funding is characterized by more thinly 
distributed program services. Accordingly, the conventional continuation question 
— what happens politically and educationally after federal funding is terminated — 
needs to be formulated differently; that is, what happens politically and educational- 
ly when concentrated programs are replaced by programs that are considerably less 
intensive? 

Modified Funding and Design, During the period of Title VII funding, most 
projects do not anticipate or prepare for the modified funding position they will face 
after these funds end. A switch from maintenance to transition level often requires 
new models, procedures, and new definitions of the participant group, and frequent- 
ly the needs for resources and support within the district also increase. Many of 
these problems could have been ameliorated had project planning and design during 
t^9 Title VII years self-consciously anticipated and addressed problems associated 
with long-term funding patterns. 

Bilingual programs are often expensive because, of the high recurring costs of 
bilingual aides, who may represent a large share of the project staff. Adoption of a 
model that prescribes decreased reliance on aides over the Title VII funding period 
would smcioth the continuation period markedly. Some approaches to the problem 
have been intensive training of aides, which has led to their certification as teachers; 
adoption of team teaching models that require fewer bilingual staff; and establish- 
ment of district policies to hire bilingual teachers when vacancies occur. 
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Another continuation problem is the avaihibility of materials. Given the re- 
duced budgets of* transitional programs, curricula have had to be replaced in toto 
in some cases because the curriculum used during Title VII funding relied heavily 
oh consumables. Early concern with continuation has led projects to 'nvest in non- 
consumable materials, to train teachers in materials development, or to put pres- 
sure on states to include bilingual texts on state approved lists, thereby enabling 
projects to purchase materials with nondiscretionary funds. 

OBE staff should promote more concern at the local level with such long-term 
design questions. Title VII guic^lines, for example, might require some evidence of 
explicit planning that antici^tes the implications of follow-on funding. 

Project Management. As discussed in Sec, V, another continuation issue is 
project management strategy. In some districts, incorporation into existing struc- 
tures may be the best course, while in others the increased visibility afforded by a 
new administrative structure might be a better approach. The OBE might be useful 
in helping projects to consider this decision and weigh the various alternatives 
available in their particular settings. Project personnel generally ieported satisfac- 
tion with those Title VII consultants who provided aid in organizing initial project 
administration, and projects would likely be responsive to consultation on manage- 
ment strategies for corftinuation. Again, the OBE might require that applicants give 
thought to the future administrative location of the bilingual program artd present 
strategies or goals for long-term project administration and direction. 

Prognosis for the Future of Bilingual Education. Many educators are ex- 
pressing an overriding concern about future support for bilingual education. They 
fear that the frequently indifferent cognitive outcomejj of existing projects may 
cause bilingual education to be viewed as a failure by policymakers, but for the 
wrong reasons. According to some, bilingual educatiop is being wrongly judged on 
the basis of poorly implemented or underfunded projects; they expect the situation 
to be exacerbated by underskilled teachers reportedly emerging from many of the 
training programs funded by Title VII, Other educators feel that bilingual education 
may be misjudged on the basis of projects that, in thfiir view, are premised on the 
wrong model of how bilingual schooling contributes to cognitive gain. In their view^ 
the route to cognitive gains is throiigh the affective area, and bilingual programs 
should therefore have cross-cultural emphases; the use of the native language for 
instruction is merely a part of this emphasis. If this view is.valid,. the bilingual 
education idea may indeed suffer, for Title VII is one of the fevy funding sources that 
encourages cross-cultural education. Many legislative and judicial actions, hence 
most bilingual programs, have focused narrowly on linguistic needs. 

The OBE could fbrbstall these outcomes by advocating that priorities be set in 
the directions already discussed in this section, especially strengthening project 
implementation, recommending standards for exit skills of teachers in bilingual 
training programs, and coordinating efforts among agencies involved in bilingual 
education. In addition, the OBE shoi/ld encourage basic research that seeks to 
identify the linkages between bilingual schooling, affective development, and cogni- 
tive learning. 
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Appendix 



POLITICAL INFLUENCES OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Besides Title VII, two federal laws that concern equality of educational opportu- 
nity have a direct bearing on bilingual education — the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
the Kqual Educational Opportunities Act (EEO A) of 1974. Under the CRA, contracts 
between the federal government and recipients of federal grants stipulate that the 
recipient school district will not practice discrimination on the basis of ethnic group 
or sex. Discrimination constitutes a breach of contract, and may result in loss of all 
federal funds. The OCR has been given statutory authority to develop review proce- 
dures and monitor compliance. On the basis oi' Lau v. Nichols, the OCR has inter- 
preted Title VI of the CRA to mean that failure of a school district to make special 
provisions for children of limited-English-speaking ability constitutes discrimina- 
tion. 

The EEOA of 1974 is more specific in addressing itself to children of limited- 
English-speaking ability. This act provides that failure of an educational ag<?ncy to 
take appropriate action to overcome language barriers constitutes denial of equal 
educational opportunity. An .individual denied equal educational opportunity as 
defined by the EEOA may institute a civil action. 

Title VII Program History and Description 

A federal bilingual program was established in 1968, authorized by Title VII of 
ESEA. Congress intended the Title VII. program to test the effectiveness of bilingual 
^duration approaches through research or pilot projects. The OE spent the first five 
years of the program taking initial steps in formulating the philosophy and objec- 
-tives of bilingual education, developing curricula for numerous language groups and 
many grade levels, providing in-service training for teachers, devising new assess- 
ment techniques, and stimulating interest among the LEAs and SEAs. 

Like other ESEA titles, the Title VII legislation did not clearly articulate a 
philosophy of bilingual education, specific objectives, or strategies for achieving 
these objectives. The law was vague concerning the substance of the educational- 
programs envisioned, stating only that the program was "to provide financial assis- 
tance to LEAs to develop and carry ou^jiew and imaginative elementary and second- 
ary school programs designed to meet [the] special educational needs*' of children 
of limited-English-speaking ability in the United States. The law did not specify 
what the "special educational needs" were and thus gave no hint about what expect- 
ed student outcomes should be. Because of this legislative ambiguity, the specific 
operational characteristics of the program had to be worked out within HEW. 

During the first year, effective implementation of the program was impeded by 
the absence of any advocate in the OE who had clear ideas about desirable program 
policies and who had the power and commitment to implement the.se ideas. Title VII 
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was not an important priority in the OE. An independent program office was not 
created, and a permanent director was not assigned for over a year. No one within 
the OE had both the interest in the program and the power to create a favorable 
organizational structure and assemble a capable staff for the program. 

The results were telling. The initial program guidelines scarcely went beyond 
the language in the legislation. The Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
task force, which was appointed to review previous work in the field and to recom- 
mend an initial direction for the program, spenv little time discussing subtleties of 
various philosophies of bilingual education and concentrated on the mechanics of 
generating and evaluating proposals. One reason was time: The task force, appoint- 
ed in late 1968, had to work quickly in order to fund projeci:s in fiscal year 1969. 

The second year of operation was somewhat more successful. In particular, a 
number of special projects such^as dissemination centers were funded. However, not 
much thought was given to how egich of the new endeavors might relate to each other 
and to the existing projects, and how the second-year strategy would fit into an 
overall long-range program strategy. 

By the third year, 1971, the program had achieved more Conceptual clariiy and 
had published a major revision in the program manual. The manual supports the 
maintenance philosophy of bilingual education, and argueH for the equality of the 
two languages and cultures in the program. At the samt^ time, the transitional 
approach is acknowledged where the manual recognizes that there are legitimate 
alternatives to the equal time approach: teaching largelyjin the child's dominant 
language with one or two subjects taught in English; and a fortified ESL approach, 
where one or two subjects are taught in the child's dominant language. The manual 
also provides informal funding guidelines, including the vertical growth policy. 

Still, the program continued to rely on the imagination and ability of individual 
project staffs in thp LEAs to develop good ideas into model programs. Program staff 
did not think systematically about how federal dollars would afllect a larger audience 
than the funded projects, or what effect would be desirable. 

Du.-ing these three years, no federal ^unds were provided to the states under 
Title VII to build up SEA capabilities in bilingual education. The Title VII office had 
no specific plan for working with the SE/vs. Therefore, states with strong offices 
(financed from other sources) could work more closely with Title VII and were'oflen 
more successful in winning funds. 

1974 Title VII Revisions 

In 1974, Title VII legislation was amended. These amendments codified the 
outcomes of discussions that had gone on for several years within HEW regarding 
appropriate Title VII operating characteristics. This revision, among other things, 
.created the OBE within the OE. It also abolished the income-ceiling specification of 
the 1968 act. The amendments extended the bilingual education program through" 
fiscal year 1978 and considerably increased program funding. An array of activities 
was mandated in an attempt to reduce bilingual education resource shortages. A 
capacity-building policy was formulated that emphasized teacher training, develop- 
ment of instructional approaches, and funding of the SEAs. For example, the legisla- 
tion considerably expanded the OE's role in the training of bilingual education 
teachers. The law now provides that colleges can receive direct grants or contracts 
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and individualH can receive fellowshipy to learn to train teachers for bilingual 
education progranus. The LEAs'are also required, as of school year 1976-77, to 
expend 15 percent of their grant funds on training. The amendments underscore the 
importance of appropriate instructional materials. The law directs the OE and the 
Natioiial Institute of Education to "develop and disseminate instructional materials 
and equipment suitable for use in bilingual education programs.''' 

Local Attitudes toward Title VII 

The federal Title VII pr6grain is felt by many local project personnel to be only 
remotely aware of project needs. Projects from all regions complained that turnover 
among project monitors is too high to establish adequate understanding of the needs 
of particular sites. 

Working relationships with the SEAs are typically better than with the federal 
program office, although the SEAs only recently began to receive money from Title 
VIL The SEA role depends largely on its own initiative, and varies from lending 
advice and recommending technical consultants to organizing site visits and region- 
al workshops, and oflen at its own expense. 

The new regulations may address some of the problems. As noted above, funds 
now go to state administration, which should help to develop the capabilities of 
states to provide assistance to bilingual education projects. Such funds will also 
provide advocates at the ^tate level in states that are less financially committed to 
bilingual education. fT^r^eting of funds to training and materials development 
should also increase capacity level. 

COURT RULINGS 

Court rulings in a number of cases reinforce the thrust of federal legislation and 
establish a legal basis for bilingual education. Among the most impo'-tant are 1973 
Senia v. Portales (New Mexko) and 1974 Lau v. Nichols. 

In Serna v. Portales, the court found the Portales school district to be in violation 
of Title VI of the CRA of 1964 for having failed to institute a program that would 
guarantee equal educational opportunity to children of limited-English-speaking 
ability. In one of the strongest statements made by a court on the subject, the 10th 
Circuit Court of Appeals stated, ''Under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
children of limited English-speaking ability have a right to bilingual education.'' 

Perhaps the most famous and influential court case dealing with children of 
limited-English-speaking ability was the San Francisco case of Lau v. Nichols. The 
case was filed in 1974 on behalf of some 1800 children in the San Francisco Unified 
School District whose dominant language was Chinese. These children were not 
receiving any special educational assistance in spite of their limited ability to speak 
and understand English. In a decision rendered by Justice Douglas, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in a unanimous decision found the San Francisco Unified School Dis- 
trict in violation of Title VI of the CRA of 1964. The court did not stipulate the 
remedies required of the school district to rectify the situation, although it suggested 

' Comptroller (Ji'iu'ral. Bihn^nal Eiluration. op. cit. 
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that teaching English to students of Chinese ancestry or providing instruction to this 
group largely in Chinese were two acceptable approaches.' 

The landmark Lau v.' Mo/io/*s decision has provided a reference point for several 
more r jcent court cases. It was largely responsible for the 1974 Anpird v. Neiv York 
consent decree calling for bilingual education to meet the educational needs of 
I^uerto Rican and other Hispanic school children in New York City. 



ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS 

The OCR has issued two important memoranda pertaining directly to the educa- 
tion of children of limited-English-speaking ability. In a memorandum to all school 
districts dated May 25; 1970, the Director of the OCR, J. Stanley Pottinger, took the 
position that school systems discriminate on the basis of national origin if they use 
English as the basic language of instruction and provide no Special assistance to 
non-English-speaking students (where such students comprise a significant portion 
of the system s enrollment). 

By revising its interpretation of Title VI of the CRA to be consistent with Lau . 
■v. Mc/io/.s, the OCR has given the Lciii ruling national prominence. In the summer 
of 1975, the OCR issued another memorandum, commonly referred to as the Lau 
remedies, which outlines special provisions for the identification of children of limit- 
ed-English-speaking ability and prescribes educational programs for elementary 
school children who are monolingual in a language other than English or who are 
.predominantly speakers of a language other than English. The Lciu remedies hold 
scliool districts accountable for children with English-language proficiency, but who 
may have at one time been of limited-English-speaking ability, by requiring diagnos- 
tic-prescriptive measures fbr such children who are currently underachieving. Oth- 
er provisions of the Lau remedies deal with ch. r'- n of limited-English-speaking 
ability in secondary schools and address issues o .ent placement, parental com* 
munication, curricular and co-curricular ofleringo, and reporting and evaluation 
requirements. 

The Lau reni^xiie's we '-e considered by many di.stricts to constitut^e a requirement 
that bilingual education \)r implemented. However, the OCR in a 1976 clarification 
allowed that it3 ^uidc^lines do not require a bilinf^ual program to be in compliance 
with Iaul a positi(./i t liat is consistent with the Supreme Court s position. What the 
OCR does say is that bilingual education is one way to meet the Lau requirement. 
The Iaiu remedies are only guidelines used by the OvCR to assess the acceptability 
of a district's plan, which is required when a district is cited fbr noncompliance. 

Although OCR activity in the bilingual area has been very effective in moving 
reticent school districts to address the needs of limited-English-speaking students, 
compliance enforcement has been spotty because of the OCR s limited staff. As 
districts have become aware of this infrequent enforcement, they feel less threat- 
ened by the prospect of a noncompliance citation. 



STATE LEGISLATION 

As of 1 975, state legislators in approximately 'M of the 50 states and 3 territories 
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had enacted leKislatiori [)ertinent to bilitiKiial education. Ki^lU oC these states plus 
Puerto Rico have tuandatory provisions that require schools to oHer a bilingual 
education program to children of limited-English-speaking ability, provided there 
are enough students in a language group. The remainder of the IK) states allow the 
LKAs to ofler a bilingual education program, but only 7 oC these provide funds/*-' 

The legislative prescriptions for bilingual education didbr among the various 
states, but most of the programs prescribed by state laws are transitional programs 
that provide instruction in the dominant language along with instruction in English, 
the goal being to achieve competence in English. 

Massachusetts was the first state that mandated bilingual education, and its 
Transitional Bilingual Education law has served as a model (or state legislation. It 
mandates (with parental consent) three years of bilingual education (or children of 
limited-English-speaking ability if 20 or more such students of the same dominant 
language attend a school district. A 15 to 1 student-teacher ratio, or at most a 20 
to 1 ratio if there is a classroom aide, is required; the law is rather vague about the 
instructional model itself. Funding is limited to costs above the average per-pupil 
costs lor the district. The local district must provide a bilingual program out of local 
funds, ibv which it is reimbursed by the state. 

As bilingual education grows increasingly legitimate, the trend to state bilin- 
gual education is likely to continue. However, the existing state mandates typically 
require transition programs, and only in the early primary grades. The result has 
been similar to that of the OCR compliance enlbrcement: the dilution of many 
existing Title VII projects. 

Another troubling aspect of state legislation that is shared with the OCR is that 
enlbrcenteht is not uniform. Some states have mandated bilingual education, but 
have not provided money for local classrooms; the SEAs are reluctant to press 
sanctions when school districts claim lack of funds. As districts become aware that 
this is the case, they exercise more resistance. 



LOCAL POLICIES 

The LEAs have a number of policy levers they can use to facilitate or impede 
bilingual programs. Perhaps the most important is allowing or encouraging local 
discretionary funds to be used to support or supplement bilingual programs above 
the amount provided by state or federal funds or local per-pupil expenditures. Some 
local funding is part of the funding package for many programs, although generally 
the LEAs have avoided assuming full funding responsibility. 

Another lever is a statement of district policy in support of bilingual education. 
A number of local actors feel that a public stance in support of bilingual education 
^ will protect programs from the exigencies of changing funding situations and per- 
sonnel. In a few cases, such policies have been pushed by local actors and resisted 
by school boards. 

. - .J. ('. HardtT. '■.AcitHjuacv himI Kquitv in St'hool Finance," ( nrn/Kir/. V(jI. 1'), \n 2. ."^prin^; 1M7<). pp. 
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